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Read the Startling Story 
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Professional Results in 
Home-Tinting and Dyeing 
So Easy with Tintex! 


... brings real economy and 
@  color-smariness to wearing 
apparel and home decorations 
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F COURSE, you want to economize. But 

you don’t have to sacrifice smartness in 
your appearance or in your home. That is— 
if you use Tintex! 


With easy Tintex, you can quickly restore 
faded apparel and home decorations to just- 
like-new color-beauty and usefulness. Or 
you can give everything new colors, if you 
wish—with professional results, too. 


Join the millions of women who have dis- 
covered how to keep appearances up and 
expenses down with Tintex. Every drug and 
notion counter has Tintex in 35 fashion- 
approved colors. 


Jintex . 
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AHINT!—“‘Undies” WILL fade from launder- 
~) ings. KEEP them from fading by each time \! 
adding alittle Tintex to the final rinsing water. 


You Can Change 
DARK Colors to 
LIGHT Colors 


—Easy as A-B-C with 
Tintex Color Remover 


LLY Supposing you have a 
dark dress (or any other 


dark-colored article) and 
are pining for a lighter- 


colored one 


[yTintex Color Remover 
will safely and speedily 


take out all trace of color 
(including black) from 
any fabric . 


5] Then the article or fab- 

rie can be redyed or tinted 
with Tintex Tints and 
Dyes in any new shade to 
suit yourself— either light 
or dark. 


On sale at drug and 


nolion counters 


everywhere 


Jintex 


COLOR REMOVER 


ime her exercise her wits on contract all 
she wants to! But if she wants to be 
attractive when she smiles and talks, it 
would pay her to spend a few seconds a 
day exercising her gums! 

People get a mighty good close-up of 
your teeth at the bridge table! How about 
your teeth and gums? If you have flabby, 
sickly gums—if you have “‘pink tooth 
brush’’— watch out! Before long, youmay 
be ashamed to smile! 


Mm WHAT A FOOL SHE % 


Modern foods are too soft to exercise 
the gums properly. And when your gums 
become soft and tender, you're likely to 
find “‘pink’’ on your tooth brush pretty 
regularly. 

Do you realize that ** pink tooth brush”’ 
robs the teeth of their natural polish?— 
that it opens the way for gum troubles as 
serious as gingivitis, Vincent's disease, 
and even pyorrhea?—that it endangers 
sound teeth? 

Do this: Clean your teeth with Ipana 


Tooth Paste. But each time, rub a little 
extra Ipana right into those unhealthy 
gums of yours. The ziratol in Ipana, with 
the massage, sends fresh blood speeding 
through the gums, and helps to firm them 
back to health. 

Start in today with this Ipana régime. 
Your teeth will be so much whiter and 
brighter! And if you'll keep using Ipana 
with massage, you won't have to give a 
thought to “pink tooth brush.’’ You'll 
be rid of it! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-112 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


Gisbaocbooonbou0uddoondan \WriTpanondnbenbacaaada 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 
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Lheyre not afraid of 
the Lirthdays to come. 


RE you afraid of the birth- 
days ahead? The lovely 
screen stars aren’t! 

We know the secret of keeping 
youthful charm, they declare. 
No doubt, you have often noticed it 
—wondered what was their secret. 

“You must guard complexion 
beauty above everything else,” 
they explain. ““We use Lux Toilet 
Soap—regularly!’’ 

“Tm 22,” says the lovely Mae 
Clarke, ‘‘and not the slightest bit 


7” 


worried about what I will look like 
ten years from now. Keeping 
young in spite of birthdays is en- 
tirely possible. Lux Toilet Soap is 
a great youth insurance.” 


“T’m 27,” says fascinating Dor- 
othy Mackaill. ‘Stars of the stage 
and screen know that years have 
very little to do with charm. The 
important thing is to keep one’s 
complexion youthful. Like hun- 
dreds of other stars I use Lux Toi- 
let Soap—it’s excellent!” 


The stars find that this fragrant 
white soap leaves their skin soft, 
fresh, youthfully aglow. It is so 
gentle, so beautifully white. 


9 out of 10 Screen Stars use it 


Of the 694 important Hollywood 
actresses, including all stars, ac- 
tually 686 use Lux Toilet Soap 
regularly. For their convenience 
the great film studios have made 
it their official soap. You will 
want to try it! 


a 


TM 


MAE CLARKE 


De. 


DOROTHY MACKAILL 


MAE CLARKE, enchanting star: ‘I give my skin the 


care that keeps so many stars youthful—Lux Toilet Soap!”’ little to do with charm. I use Lux Toilet Soap!” 


Lux ‘Toilet Soap 
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y Life Story - ors IT 


Fredric March’s own intimate, inside 
story of his hectic career—perhaps! 


WAS paddled to life back in 
’98 in Racine, Wisconsin, and 
was the last child born to my 
parents, which, in itself, was 
enough to make my two brothers 
and my sister older than me. An odd family, what? 
Consequently I was the youngest child and very often 
left to play alone. This fraternal neglect gave me an 
early training as a mime, for, when I wanted to play 
“cowboys and Indians,” I not only had to be the 
“puncher,” but the redskin as well. 
With this broad training, it is not astonishing that 
I should have been early recognized as an actor. Going 
back into my memory—by train this time; last time I 
went back on a bicycle—I can remember my mother 
as the first to comment on my thespian ability. 
“Fred,” she scolded, as she led me by the ear from 
a room full of shocked guests, “Fred, I simply can’t 
understand what makes you act that way!” A neat 
compliment. 
At another time—I was about ten, I think—I imi- 
tated an old gentleman, who looked and walked like 


As told for the first time 
to CROMWELL MacKECHNIE 


Santa Claus, with such success that 
the neighbors were thrown into 
gales of laughter, by which the lit- 
tle girl next door was blown far 
out into Lake Superior, never to 
be seen or heard of again. 


HOWEVER, these little successes failed to turn my 

head, so, instead of running away with the circus, 
as the neighbors hoped I would, I did the adven- 
turous thing and went to school. 

From grammar school, I went directly to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—pausing only for four years 
at the Racine High School as a propitiatory gesture 
to the University Dean of Admissions. 

My brother, Jack, had been a student at the Univer- 
sity before me, and he wrote his fraternity a letter 
warning them against his little brother, Freddie. But 
the rushing committee misunderstood him, and I 


was suddenly initiated into Alpha Delta Phi. Of 
course, once they had me, they had to do something 
toward making me a credit (Please turn to page 105) 


Photograph by Otto Dyar 
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REWEILT 


DOLPHE MENJOU 


A FRANK BORZAGE PRODUCTION 


Adapted to the screen from Ernest 


Hemingway's Famous Novel by Laurence 
Stallings (Co-Author of “What Price Glory’) 


Into the giant tapestry of 
a world in pain is woven 
the most tumultuous and 
passionate romance yet 
written or screened. The 
mad mating of souls lost 
for love’s sake, to the thun- 
derous roaring of guns... 


PARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORPORATION, ADOLPH ZUKOR, PRES., PARAMOUNT BLDG., NEW YORK 
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O you realize that when Gary Cooper and Helen Hayes | 
play opposite each other they represent the long and. 
( Short of the picture industry? Gary stands seventy-' 

four inches, which makes him the tallest male star 
in the business, while Helen Hayes is just sixty inches, which | 
makes her the smallest feminine star. 


\ HELEN HAYES was the nasty little sister in the play | 


“Clarence” featuring Alfred Lunt—But that was. 
X way back. | 


\ HE very day Rin-Tin-Tin died, Jackie Cooper’s little 

dog “Dink” was run over by a hit-and-run driver at. 

one of the Santa Monica Bay beaches. | 

Jackie was working that day at M-G-M studios and 

Was pet told of the tragedy until he arrived home that 
night. . 


hk OHN DECKER, the artist, has undertaken to paint 
a group portrait of the Four Mad Marx Brothers. 
And that is a career for any man. 
In the typical Marx manner, each of the four brothers has 
agreed to pay Decker a different price. 


N 048 BEERY’S voice registers the lowest of basso-pro- 
fundos and, a thing few of his fans know, the old boy) 
actually can sing. 


Read the last minute news and gossip of 


i 
4 


Photographed 
exclusively for New 
Movie by Wide World 


Our cameraman was strolling along 
Hollywood Boulevard the other day 
when along came Ginger Rogers. 
The temptation was too much for 
him, so he snapped this picture. 
Quite a swanky outfit, huh? 


Sally Blane on the set built for "Boys 
Will Be Boys,"’ improves the shining 
moment by brushing up on her lines. 
Sally is Loretta Young's sister. 


UNIVERSAL J 


BOOTH 


CARIDEO 


NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME 


wore oan \ 


DALRYMPLE 
NEVERS TULANE 
STANFORD 


WASHINGTON 


eae: year it was ‘‘The Spirit of 
Notre Dame’’—this fall UNIVERSAL 
beats this fine gridiron drama with one 
more thrilling, more human and with 
more and greater heroes in the cast. 
Not only the entire ALL AMERICA team 
of 1931 but a score of other “All f 
Americans” of previous years and THE ORSI 

ALL AMERICA BOARD OF FOOTBALL. COLGATE 


NOTRE DAME 


MUNN 
MINNESOTA 


SHAVER 


Never before such a cast in such a mile- U.S.C. 


a-minute football play. The Greatest Grid-. 
iron STARS in history! They never played to- 
gether in college but they give you the great- 
est football game in history on the screen 
and you can see and hear it all in closeup 
at your favorite theatre. 


Directed by RUSSELL MACK 
Presented by CARL LAEMMLE 
Produced by CARL LAEMMLE, JR. PINCKERT 


QUATSE 
PITTSBURGH 


RILEY 
NORTHWESTERN 


CAIN 


U.S.C. AL 
APPROVED BY THE ALL AMERICA BOARD OF FOOTBALL AMIE) 


Uniweuvsal 


UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIFORNIA Cart Laemmie 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
President 
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URING the Olympic Games, Douglas Fairbanks 
gave a party at Pickfair for the foreign cor- 
respondents. 

They came from all over the world and everyone 
of the sixty apparently was able to find his way with- 
out difficulty to the Pickford-Fairbanks residence. 

But Harry Brand and Russell Phelps, United 
Artists publicity men, who together have been in 
Hollywood more years than there are fleas on a dog, 
got lost. 

They phoned from the Beverly Hills Hotel and, 
Tom Geraghty says, Douglas sent the police to escort 
them to the estate. 


N ARY PICKFORD had invited ten guests for 
dinner on a Sunday evening. 

Douglas, visiting with the Japanese correspond- 
ents at the Olympic village, invited sixteen of them 
to dinner for the same evening and then forgot to 
say anything about it at home. 


Photos by 
Ray Jones 


Tom Brown, star of ‘Tom Brown 

at Culver," is amazed to find 

he has lost all of seven pounds 
in a week. 


All Hollywood is watching Gloria Stuart, Carl Laemmle 
Jr.'s latest screen discovery. 
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| YOU HEARD IT ON THE AIR ! 

YOU READ IT IN fh uceentia 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE!!! 
NOW SEE IT ON THE SCREEN! 


KAREN. RICARDO 
MORLEY CORTEZ 
as Jenny Wren, as Gary Curtis, The $6000 Prize Radio Mystery Thriller 


beautiful siren who prowler in places 
ruined men. forbidden, 


‘PAULINE 


| H. B. 
A R nN 3 R pee Ck Millions have been listening breathless 
: Raya cugan - flehting for he: to its blood-tingling adventures, broad- 
f ‘sh 


mil 


cast over all America. 


daddy No. 1. 


Thousands have turned detective to 
solve its baffling mystery and capture 
the big cash prizes. 


Now see this sensational drama com- 


ry it r oe plete . . . including the startling un- 


screen production. 


lovely sister. and lost. . . plenty! 


LOUISE GALLAGHER known ending . . . truly the most ex- 
| melEsther Ween) | ds Eddie Mack, citing climax that ever crashed over a 
| Jenny's innocent, who loved Jenny 


And other popular stars including 
AILEEN PRINGLE - SAM HARDY @ 
MARY DUNCAN - IVAN SIMPSON # 
GEO. E. STONE - ROBERT McWADEWy 


_ Directed by J. Walter Ruben from the 

“. Screen Play by Bartlett. Cormack. David 

- ©. Selznick, Executive Producer. Merian. 
C. Cooper, Associate Producer. 


“The Phantom of Crestwood” will be shown at leading theatres throughout the United States, beginning October 14th. 
Don’t miss the year’s supreme thrill-romance! 
BES 
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HOLLYWOOD MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Dickie Moore's greatest ambition in life 
is to own a great big yacht. So he has 
started practicing early. You will see 
Dickie in Marlene Dietrich's latest pic- 
ture, "Blonde Venus," Josef Von Stern- 
berg is directing for Paramount. 


Maurice is a grand butler but you have never seen 
a man excited until you have seen Maurice in such a 
predicament. 

But somehow the guests were all fed without having 
to be taken to a cafeteria. { 


O F all the extra girls and bit players in Hollywood, 
Paulette Goddard is attracting the most attention 
at the moment. Beside being Charlie Chaplin’s com- 
panion at various sports and social affairs, she is one 
of sixteen girls chosen for their beauty for a picture 
at United Artists Studios. 

And she drives to work in a Hispano-Suiza. 


sabe nes ns A ne 
Photo exclusively for New Movie by Wide World 


Ruth Selwyn, a newcomer to the screen, and Hedda Hopper, 


The boys are at it again! And it must be a dandy a favorite of the fans for a number of years, have become 
joke, too, for just look at the expressions of Bert Wheeler the best of pals. They played together last in Buster 
and Bob Woolsey when our cameraman snapped them. Keaton's "Speak Easily." 
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Girl Swimming Champion Wins Movie Contract 


Will Tommy Meighan Make a Comeback—Who is 


the Girl With the Million Dollar Legs? j 


HE boys 

gether. 

In one column of a Los Angeles 
paper appeared the statement that 
Edmund Lowe played the oboe while 
another columnist in the same sheet 
wrote: “They say any player of a 
reed instrument, particularly the 
oboe, will in time have his mind 
affected.” 


really should get to- 


Here is the famous son of a famous 
father, Rin Tin Tin Jr., who will play 


portrayed by the famous dog star 

of the movies. He is pictured here 

above the grave of Rin Tin Tin, whorr 
all Hollywood is mourning. 


qh height of something or oth 
4 is this latest story they are te 
ing about Buster Keaton’s mari 
wreck. 

and gave it to his wife. Then c; 


division she was given the or 
worth perhaps $250,000. 


said to have inquired: 

“And where are you going to live, 
Buster?” 

“Well,” he said, haltingly, “I 
thought I might live on the boat.” 

“T imagine,” she is said to have 


said, ‘you could buy it back for about 
$35,000. 


Wide World 


Eleanor Holm, who recently won the 
women's backstroke swimming event 


~-Fiyi 


COUTSE - 


id of fun 


the parts that were to have been . 


ARTY? 


/ 


He bought the yacht for $25. ful lot of fun with 
the separation and in the propelve Books of As- 


each sign of the 


While the ink was drying shé1s"e for every birth- 


“ 


~~ vour 
Susan Fleming came ww .. 


from the Follies. They gave her a part 
in Million Dollar Legs," opposite Jack 
Oakie, and she did such a grand job 
that Paramount immediately signed 
her to a long term contract. 


in the Olympics, has been persuaded 
to enter the movies. A suitable play 
is now being written for her. 


Thomas Meighan, famous star of the days before the talkies, is still highly 
popular if this group of autograph seekers is any indication. He was 
cornered by the crowd as he stepped from the train at Pasadena station. 
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Dickie Moore's greatest ambition in life 
is to own a great big yacht. So he has 
started practicing early. You will see 
Dickie in Marlene Dietrich's latest pic- 
ture, "Blonde Venus," Josef Von Stern- 
berg is directing for Paramount. 


Maurice is a grand butler but you have never seen 
a man excited until you have seen Maurice in such a 
predicament. 

But somehow the guests were all fed without having | 
to be taken to a cafeteria. \ 


F all the extra girls and bit players in Hollywood, 
Paulette Goddard is attracting the most attention 
at the moment. Beside being Charlie Chaplin’s com- 
panion at various sports and social affairs, she is one 
of sixteen girls chosen for their beauty for a picture 
at United Artists Studios. 
And she drives to work in a Hispano-Suiza. 


Photo exclusively for New Movie by Wide World 


Ruth Selwyn, a newcomer to the screen, and Hedda Hopper, 


The boys are at it again! And it must be a dandy a favorite of the fans for a number of years, have become 
joke, too, for just look at the expressions of Bert Wheeler the best of pals. They played together last in Buster 
and Bob Woolsey when our cameraman snapped them. Keaton's "Speak Easily." 
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le 


HOLL YWrre the tallest and the shortest stars in 


Maurice is a grand butler but you ha 3 


a man excited until you have se-~ 

predicament. <—- Okay, 

_ But somekrien, “wait till | tie 

this shoelace." But the camera- 
man didn't wait, as you see. 


Gloria Swanson, who is making the 
picture, ‘Perfect Understanding,” in 
England, recently returned from 
France, where they filmed exteriors. 
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films? ... Green police dogs ... Who is 
the star with twenty moustaches? 


WOULDN’T have it thrown up to my children that 

I had ever let a day go by without chronicling a 
chapter in the life and loves of Estelle. 

When Jack Dempsey left for the East to do a lot of 
personal appearing and a couple of fights it was Estelle 
who went to the train with him and kissed him good-bye. 

“Jack called me up and asked me to go to the train 
with him,” Estelle said, “‘and I went.” 

And then she added, gallantly and 
generously: 

“I think he must have been 
lonely.” 


AN® now let us tell you about the | 
spill Joel McCrea took from the 
top-deck of his new western hoss. 
Seems Joel expected his cow horse 
to be a jumper and attempted to 
negotiate a fallen log that was just 
too much. The cow animal stopped 
and Joel took the hurdle alone (Web- 
ster says: to come a cropper, fall, 
etc.). Nowadays Joel and the horse | 
walk around any obstructions larger 
than an ant hill. 


/b\. WHILE back Miriam Hop- 
kins took a trip East to pur- 
chase a Connecticut farm. Well, 
Miriam returned without making 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie by Wide World 


Here's what happens when a star 
as popular as Wally Beery tries to 
take a quiet stroll. Look at the 
milling crowd asking for autographs. 


Thelma Todd, who played the 
blond siren in "Speak Easily," the 
Buster Keaton, Jimmy Durante 


comedy, caught by our camera- 
man as she left the M-G-M set. 
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AStRoLoGy 


Some New kind of fun 


FOR THE PARTY? 


Horoscopes of course! 


OU can have a wonderful lot of fun with 
Evangeline Adams’ Twelve Books of As- 
trology. There’s one for each sign of the 
Zodiac, so you can read a horoscope for every birth- 
day in the year. Have a set of them handy for your 
next party and be prepared for much laughter when 
you discuss the characteristics of your guests. 

Besides the fun, there’s much of real interest in 
these books of astrology. They are written by the 
world’s foremost astrologist, the woman whose ad- 
vice is sought by leaders in business, political and 
social life. When you read the book that contains 
your own horoscope, you may be amazed at her keen 
analysis of your character and life. 

The price is only ten cents for each book, a dollar 
and twenty cents for the set. Order by birthdates if 
you are ordering single copies. Canadian orders, 
fifteen cents per book. 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 


55 Fifth Avenue, Beaton ts New York 
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° ° P . 58 Photo by Bachrach 
Nine Radio Pictures starlets, all in a row. This is how ey looked when 


Ernest Westmore lined them up to get their first ''make-up" lesson. 

They are Dorothy Wilson, Phyllis Fraser, Rochelle Hades Peg 

Entwhistle, Harriet Hagman, Eleanor Pose, Julie Hayden, Betty 
Furness, and Sandra Shaw. 


Photo by 
(Below) Maureen O'Sullivan and Jimmy Dunn often go to athletic mes a 


events together. Jimmy is with Fox. Maureen is an M-G-M player. 


itl 
Photo exclusively for New Movie by Wide World 


her purchase. Seems the only place she wanted was owned by a 
Pasadena man and he was holding out for too much money. 


\\ HEN Paramount was hunting for the most expressive legs 

in the country a wire service carried the story. It was read 
in every hamlet and town. And you should have seen the letters 
and photographs that deluged the studio for several weeks. There 
were a million laughs in every mail sack! And some of the pictures 
showed plenty of legs, too! 


KPWARD EVERETT HORTON sort of fooled his guide 

while on a recent salmon fishing trip with the Mel 
Browns. Eddie insisted he had never before fished in his life. 
Came a day as the old sub-title used to say, when he hooked 
into a quite husky fish and Ed started to reel him in. 
With the fish halfway to the boat Sir Horton tired and 
let the fish run out. At this point the guide turned with 
a delighted expression on his face and exclaimed, “and 
you told us you didn’t know how to play a fish!” 


Dolores Del Rio, star of the RKO 
picture, "Bird of Paradise,"’ rests 
after a friendly game of tennis, 
on the high seat usually occupied 
by the referee. 
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(aes COOPER has been made an 
honorary member of The Western y ee sone 
Ambulanciers, an organization of 
some five hundred men who served 
with the Ambulance Corps during the 
war. 


(UHARLES BICKFORD again has 
the bug to produce and direct his 
own pictures. Unlike Charles Ray he 
doesn’t plan to take a part in them 
himself. 


RESTON FOSTER has_ taken 

some of his savings from behind 
the brick in the chimney and has pur- 
chased a new speed boat. He puts it 
to bed in Balboa Bay about fifty miles 
from Los Angeles. 


(Gua iees M. COHAN spends most 
of his spare time on the curb in 
front of his dressing room. Says it’s 
as good as any back fence when it 
comes to gossip. 


Pretty Mary Brian, fresh from 

new triumphs in pictures, stops 

for lunch at the Brown Derby. 

She's smiling at someone you 
can't see. 


When cameramen are looking 
for a pretty girl to photograph, 
Leila Hyams nearly always gets 
the job. She is now working on 
the Paramount lot, loaned to 
that company by M-G-M. 


Ep ete’ HAYES has just come out 
with the statement that she will 
do only one play a year regardless of 
what success she may achieve in pic- 
tures. L JOLSON says at one studio they 
had so many executives they made 
OM MIX has finally figured out one a vice president in charge of week- 
one to fool these autograph hounds. ends. 
Now when Tom is stopped he just 


Wide World 


reaches in his pocket and hands the ND, if you will believe Harry Brand, 
collector a slip of paper with his name while Juan Zabala, the Argentino, 
already written on it. was running the Olympic Marathon 


his country changed governments four 
apse West Side Riding and Asthma times. 
Club has temporarily discontinued 
meetings! President Groucho Marx OHN BARRYMORE has the most 
any) _2_shortage on gags and says disreputable pair of trousers. He 
r ae mo up new bought them in Alaska for $2. 
= FATA (Please turn to page 114) 


Gwili Andre has all the requirem 
Share Danish beauty is tall, svelte, and 


the rc Roar of the Dragon,"" RKO gave 
Police." John Barrymore has se 
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POOKICOe 
Gossip 


by TED COOK 


OCTOR HABERMEYER of Munich is experi- 
menting on spinal injections and pills which 
transmit the personality of one person to an- 
other. 
A wife may soon be able to go to a drug store, get a 
concentrated Clark Gable powder and slip it in her 
husband’s coffee. 


ND a husband can tip the doctor to prescribe a little 
4 Fifi Dorsay for his wife three times a day. 


Vovie by Wide World 


owned by a 
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4 Gwili Andre has all the requirements of the modern screen siren. This 
) Danish beauty is tall, svelte, and mysterious. After her début in "The 
: Roar of the Dragon," RKO gave her the lead in ‘Secrets of the French 
| Police." John Barrymore has selected her as his next leading lady. 
} The New Movie Magazine, November, 1932 
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N unknown girl from Sweden went to work on the 
M-G-M lot in Hollywood seven years ago at a 
salary of one hundred dollars a week. This 
year her salary from the same company was six 

thousand dollars a week—one thousand dollars for 
every working day. And she has just accepted a new 
M-G-M contract under which this salary will be more 
than doubled. 

In other words, when Greta Garbo, the girl who 
started in Hollywood at one hundred dollars a week, 
goes back to work, she will be making twelve thousand, 
five hundred dollars each week. 

Is Garbo broke? 

There have been various rumors alleging that in spite 
of her tremendous income, she had lost so heavily in 
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a 


Keystone-Underwood 


MARY 
MARGARET 
McBRIDE 


discloses for the first time the real 
facts about how much money the 
world’s highest salaried film star has 


earned and saved 


unfortunate financial ventures and speculations 
that much of the sum she had made, was swept 
away. Because of these rumors THE NEW Movie 
MAGAZINE undertook the mission of obtaining 
from the most authoritative sources possible the 
exact facts as to Greta Garbo’s financial position 
today—and is able to present for the first time 
the truth about the actual money earned by the 
world’s highest-salaried film star—and how much 
of that money she should now have. 

Broke? Not Greta Garbo! 

A thrifty Swedish girl is Greta, who learned 
long ago in the hard school of poverty that when 
you earn a dollar (or its: equivalent in any lan- 
guage), the canny thing to do is anchor half, 
or even more of it, in some good safe place. 
That is what Greta, bolstered by the sage advice 
of Harry Eddington, her manager and agent, con- 
sidered by many the shrewdest business man in 
Hollywood, has done during the seven years since 
she came to America in search of fame and 
fortune. 

And so today, in spite of panics and bank fail- 
ures, and contrary to busy rumor, Greta Garbo 
is a rich woman by the standards of any country. 

The glamorous Garbo went on the Metro- 
Goldwyn payroll as a green, naive unknown at a 
salary of one hundred dollars a week. This was 
on September 10, 1925. As motion picture pay 
went, one hundred dollars was not much, but they 
didn’t know much about Greta in Hollywood 
then. Or, rather, only one man among them 
knew about her—Mauritz Stiller, the director. 
It was he who really gave Garbo to America, for 
when he had an offer from Samuel Goldwyn to 
come to this country, he refused to cross the 
ocean until his protégée was included in the contract. 

One hundred dollars looked big to the Swedish girl 
then, for she knew no more about Hollywood and its 
huge pay checks than it knew about her. She learned 
rapidly, however, so rapidly that after “The Torrent,” 
her first picture, was completed on December 23, 1925, 
she demanded and received a raise to two hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. She obtained another small in- 
crease after she did “The Temptress,” and at the end 
of “Flesh and the Devil,” her first picture with John 
Gilbert, she was getting five hundred dollars a week and 
earning every cent of it as a box-office draw. 

By that time she had realized her own value, and 
before anybody knew what was happening, she had 
staged a strike—terms: more pay or no work. The 
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strike went on, too, until early in 1927, when the studio 
tore up her old contract and made a new one calling 
for twenty-five hundred dollars every week in the year. 
In the meantime, Eddington, whom she met through 
Gilbert, had become her manager. 

That contract expired this spring, and according to 
the best authorities, the star has been paid six thou- 
sand dollars a week for some time. Most of this money 
went into Government bonds and savings banks. The 
beautiful Garbo is remarkably sagacious about money— 
she has had to be—and there is no danger of her risk- 
ing all her eggs in one basket. She was not partial to 
large checking accounts, for she wanted to see her 
money working for her and, anyway, in contrast with 
most motion picture actresses, she needs no very large 
cash amounts, for she is not a prolific spender. 

Her losses in the Kreuger stock we have heard so 
much about were small—not large—and made no per- 
ceptible dent in the fortune, estimated at more than 
half a million dollars, she has piled up in this country. 

And now, at last, Garbo has carried out the threat 
she has made so often and has gone home. She is 
coming back in a few months, however, to a new con- 
tract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, which I am reliably 
informed calls for the sizable salary of twelve thou- 
sand, five hundred a week. 

And so the star’s jaunt, in spite of the conclusions 
jumped at by sensation-seekers, was not caused by a 
disagreement about money. (Please turn to page 108) 


Ivar Kreuger, the Match King, who many people thought 
cost Garbo a fortune in his disastrous speculations, and 
his summer estate, “Anxholmen," near Stockholm, which 
it was reported Garbo had bought. 


Photos by Keystone-Underwood 
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Anna Sten, the young emotional actress from Soviet Russia, has been brought 
to America by Samuel Goldwyn. Although only twenty-two, she has already 
achieved sensational success in Russia and Germany, and doubtless her 
tawny-haired beauty and dramatic ability will win her the same acclaim here. 
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MY LADY! 


By JAMES M. FIDLER 


ND then she cried. 

How many little stories about the 
motion picture stars might I finish 
with those four words? 

Perhaps a man should not lend his shoulder 
and tell, any more than he should kiss and 
tell. If that be true, then I’m a lousy so-and- 
so, for I am about to relate the circumstances 
surrounding various occasions when certain 
lovely actresses borrowed my shoulder, liter- 
ally speaking, to cry upon. 

And what lovely tears they have been! 
Large crystal drops from the almost black eyes 
of Olive Borden. Streams of them from the 
soft, brown orbs of Marian Nixon. Angry 
tears from Constance Bennett, and despondent 
ones from the eyes of Sue Carol and Lilyan 
Tashman. When I think of the many times I 
have seen ladies cry, I wonder that I am not 
hardened to the scene, and yet when I recall 
that little blonde the other night—but that is 
a different tale. 


HELEN TWELVETREES dropped into my 

little writing den one day a few years 
ago, and before she crossed the threshold, I 
perceived that she was on the point of un- 
bosoming secret sorrows. Her pretty lips 
were pouting (and did they look kissable that 
way!) and she was fighting gamely to keep 
her eyes dry. She sat opposite my desk and 
attempted a smile, but it was a pitiful effort, 
and a blind man would have known something 
Bes wrong. I begged Helen to unburden her 
soul. 

“Tm going back to New York,” she said. 
“Hollywood has been the cause of more unhap- 
piness than I’ve ever known. When I came 
here a year ago, I gave up a stage career and 
staked my future happiness on motion pic- 
tures. I was under contract and the world 
looked rosy. In the year that has passed, I 
have lost my contract, I am divorced from my 
husband—everything that I loved is gone. 
Hollywood doesn’t want me; I’m going back to 
New York; back to my—my mother.” 

And then she cried. She buried her face in 
her arms and wept silent tears. Helen cries so 
pitifully. If she screwed up her face and 
bawled, one might laugh at her. But she be- 
comes a perfectly helpless little human when 
she is moved to (Please turn to page 80) 
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Connie was trembling in a rage. And then the hot, 
angry tears broke through. 


Helen became a perfectly helpless little human 
when she was moved to tears. 


Z Photographed exclusively for New Movie by Wide World 
Marian Nixon cried like a little girl. Her lip 
trembled and the big tears rolled down her face. 
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A Day in the Life 


What she does, where she goes, and how she does it, portrayed especially 


She receives her daily "talent" check, 
to the lot. 


The wardrobe department, where she must sign for the 


dresses she will wear. 
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which admits her 


ei: "Some day I'll have a room like this, 


Locker room (Left). She discard 
her own street clothes for 
“working.” 
"Make-up." A hairdresser does 
her hair so it will photograph to 
the best advantage. An expert 


heightens the color of lips, eyes 


and cheeks. 


The 
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our little extra girl thinks. Numbers 
1, 2, and 3, are where the feminine 
stars of M-G-M have their dressing 
rooms. 4, 5, 6, and 7 are male 
stars’ quarters. 
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of An Extra Girl 


for New Movie Magazine by Mary Carlisle, charming M-G-M featured player 
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On the set! Jean Hersholt is stand- 
ing in the background. The picture 
is "Skyscraper Souls." 


ABOVE: Lunch time. Mary dashes 
off to the studio commissary, 
with her fellow players. 


Left: Entering the sound stage, 
ready for the director's orders. 


RIGHT: The day's work over, Miss 
Carlisle waits in line for the 
day's pay. 
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VON STROHEIM 


JIM TULLY'S 


The famous hobo literary rebel reveals why 
the names of these men will always remain 
in his memories of Hollywood. 


as rainbow colors. They come from the ends of 
the earth to knock on the doors of cinema 
fortune. 

There is Wallace Beery, an ex-elephant trainer, the 
son of a Kansas City policeman, and Eric Von Stro- 
heim, the fly-paper salesman, a one-time lifeguard 
who did not know how to swim, who first reached 
Hollywood in a carload of horses, and later, with bullet 
head, monocle, and strident gesture, impressed his 
domineering personality upon the cinema city. 

Never since the beginning of time have the fortunes 
of men gone up and down as suddenly as in Hollywood. 
Good luck and bad is taken with a shrug of the 
shoulders. No man rejoices in the bad fortune of 
another, as long experience has taught him that he 
may be the next upon whom the Goddess of Destiny 
frowns. 

There are those who miss the great opportunity in 


Ts men who survive in Hollywood are as varied 
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the very effort of searching for it too intensely. There 
are others to whom it comes with the suddenness of 
heat lightning. It dazzles them for a while, changing 
all their values and leaving them never the same 
again. 


Tee man in any other community who earns a thou- 
sand dollars a week is an extraordinary individual. 
In Hollywood, so distorted is the value of money, that 
such a weekly sum is not given passing comment. 

It is nothing unusual to hear a director say, “I was 
just getting started then, making a thousand a week.” 

A man with an envious heart cannot be happy in 
Hollywood. 

It is a place in which the rules that govern the out- 
side world do not apply. A soldier of fortune like 
the late William Desmond Taylor or the conspicuous 
showman, Eric von Stroheim, is apt to flash by an army 
of plodders in the night. 

The aggressive man is no more liable to succeed in 
films than one with a quiet demeanor. 


LFRED GREEN, the director of Ruth Chatterton 
in “The Rich Are Always With Us,” is one of the 
softest spoken and gentlest men to be found anywhere. 
He came to Hollywood years ago from a small town. 
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Destitute, he became a bottle washer in the cellar of 
a saloon. With him was an old man who had been a 
vagabond all his life. Green later became a laborer 
on a motion-picture set, and after some years worked 
his way up to an assistant directorship. He held this 
job six years, during the later part of which he often 
directed whole scenes for which his director received 
credit. At last he was made a director. Such stars 
as George Arliss, Colleen Moore, and many others 
have achieved great successes under his direction. 

The old vagabond who was once a bottle washer 
with him, no longer labors. He receives a monthly 
pension from Arthur Green. It is safe to say 
that Green has not earned less than three thou- 
sand dollars a week for the past five years. Green is 
of Irish-Jewish parentage. He has never spoken a 
word in anger during his whole life. 


ets MILESTONE, the director of “All Quiet 
on the Western Front,” was a runaway boy from 
Russia. He sold chromos from door to door upon 
first coming to America. After many vicissitudes 
he was given a job sweeping out the cutting room 
of a motion-picture studio. He observed everything 
about him and worked hard until he was made an 
assistant cutter. There (Please turn to page 83) 
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When Gloria Stuart was an amateur actress with the Community Players 
of Pasadena, she didn't dream she would achieve success so quickly. 
Today she is a featured player at Universal, has played in "The Old 
Dark House" and "Airmail" and has already acquired many loyal fans. 
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Photograph by Ernest A. Bachrach 


Golden-haired and blue-eyed Jill Esmond made herself a 
stage star at sixteen. 


SMART AS BOND STREET 


A MINUTE BIOGRAPHY BY WILBUR MORSE, JR. 


cocktails and a warm afternoon on the Riviera 
with a group of gay cosmopolites. 

She has a husky voice that makes her seem 
forever intense and eager and a little frightened. . . . 
She’s as continental in her viewpoints as the illustra- 
tions of a French weekly and as reserved in her habits 
as an Episcopal archdeacon. 

The Mayfair of Michael Arlen and Noel Coward is in 
her every speech and gesture . . and a little some- 


S makes you think of monocles and absinthe 


thing of the green English countryside that is Gals- 


worthy’s. 

She’s as British as Bond Street . . . andassmart. It 
was almost preordained that her life should be spent in 
the theater. . . . Her father was H. V. Esmond, well- 
known author-actor-manager and her mother Eva Moore, 
a star of the London stage. . . . But it was as a stage 
director, not as an actress, that she first tasted success. 

. . At her boarding school, it was her ingenious im- 
agination which ruled . . from the wings . . . the 
sprightly scenes of class plays and pageants. 

At fifteen she was such a tomboy her mother sent her 
to Paris for six months and several layers of that 
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mystic veneer of sophistication they call “finishing” 
4 . but when she returned to England she was still 
far enough from being essentially feminine. And her 
first stage role was one of the lost boys in “Peter Pan.” 

She never has become essentially feminine in the 
frilly, pink-ribboned manner that some women wear in 
their minds as well as on their backs. . . She hates 
ultra-feminine women . . and ultra-masculine men. 

But at sixteen she had grown up to her long legs and 
acquired a crisp, colorful personality that attracted the 
attention of managers and won her the lead in ‘Hay 
Fever,” which ran for ten successful months. 

“At seventeen, success can be a little too stunning 

. a little too sudden. It tends to halt that eager, 
earnest march of learning . . . that apprenticeship of 
hard work all artists must go through.” . .. The 
phrase is hers. . . . The phase was too... . And her 
next play found her in need of much more rounding out, 
if her name was to stay in electric lights. 

Two years of tireless trouping in the provinces 
followed. On her return to London in John Drink- 
water’s “Bird in Hand,” her success was assured. 

(Please turn to page 91) 
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After Wynne Gibson's performance in “Lady and Gent," there is no doubt 
she will become one of our foremost dramatic actresses. Paramount has 
assigned her an important réle in "Night After Night,’ which picture also 
marks the screen début of Mae West, a veteran of the New York stage. 
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She walks 
ALONE 


An intimate pen-picture of Karen 

Morley, who is rapidly making a 

name for herself but who can be 
happy alone 


T’S a rare trait in a woman. There have 
been many men, famous and unknown, 
who have found the lone wolf trail the 
happiest. But there are few women. 

This girl with the green-brown eyes and the 
tawny hair is one of the few. 

Karen likes people. Individually and in 
small groups. Not in crowds. But she 
doesn’t need them. She can be happy 
alone. 

She has always been that way, she told 
me. Born an only daughter, brought up 


| without many playmates, except casual 


ones, she learned the art of playing and 
thinking alone. 

Karen, herself, admits that she wasn’t 
what is known as a popular girl in high 


_ school or during the two years she spent 
| as a student at the University of Cali- 


fornia. 

“Y’m not a good mixer,” she explained. 
“People don’t like me at first meeting, as 
a general rule. I have to know them a 
long time before they feel any friendship 
or interest in me, I guess. It isn’t be- 
cause I don’t want them to like me. I 
do. But that geniality or ease or fa- 
miliarity or whatever it is which makes 
for easy friendships has been completely 
left out of my make-up.” 


‘THIS is true of her studio experience 
as well as of her school days. Karen 


| was one of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 


players many months before people be- 
gan really to know and like her. There 
is an utterly unconscious barrier of re- 
serve which she builds around herself 
and through which people hesitate to 
crash. It is the same quality which 
Norma Shearer possesses, that friendly 
aloofness and courtesy which makes any 
familiarity impossible. 

A short time ago, Karen left her home 
and found herself an apartment where 


| she lives alone with a part-time house- 


keeper. 
“T was perfectly happy at home,” she 
said, talking (Please turn to page 79) 


Karen Morley, M-G-M featured player, 
who is forging rapidly ahead to screen 
fame. 
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Hollywood's 
DECALOGUE 


Do You agree with these vital rules for happy marriage given | 


to The New Movie Magazine by famous stars of the films? 


ROSALIND SHAFFER 


OLLYWOOD’S ten rules for being happily 

married! Yes, there are plenty of happily 

married couples in Hollywood, and that is 

more of an achievement than to be happily 
married most places in the world. 

The human problems here are the same, but they 
are exaggerated and intensified by the life of Holly- 
wood. Here people live in a vast forcing house; 
careers and successes are made and pass quickly. 

Life and labor and love in concentrated form, 
that’s Hollywood. More happens in a year than in 
five years in most places. 

In talking of marriage in Hollywood, Conrad 
Nagel says, “Being married here is not really dif- 
ferent from being married in most places, because 
what a marriage is or is not, is an entirely indi- 
vidual affair depending on the two people who are 
married. 

“IT believe that many of the wealthy country club 
sets in America are really wilder than Hollywood is. 
Picture folk are just ordinary people; but the public 
insists on regarding them otherwise, due to the aura 
of publicity and the parts they play. They are made 
gods—much too great—to the public. 

“The spotlight in Hollywood is so strong that Ginn 
people must much more than other people be dis- 
creet. Small matters are magnified. A divorce in 
Hollywood is like an oilwell on Signal Hill: it is sil- 
houetted against the world horizon and everybody 
knows of it.” 


N Hollywood’s ten rules for married happiness, one 

finds things included which are important in 
Hollywood because of the special conditions of living 
and working and the eminence of the spotlight. 

Thirty of the happily married film folk, and also 
other stars not married, but with pronounced views 
on the subject, have been consulted to obtain their 
rules. Here they are! 
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Photo by Irving Lippman 


Above: Clive Brook and his charming wife, Faith Evelyn Brook. 

Clive believes in the third commandment. At the left: Norma 

Shearer, M-G-M star, and her producer husband, Irving 
Thalberg. Norma is all for the fifth commandment. 
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HOLLYWOOD’S DECALOGUE 


I—! the husband am the head man, 
and this can’t be otherwise. 


Il—Thou Shalt not write my name in 
vain on thy checks, 


iil—Thou Shalt like my friends and Ill 
put up with thine. 


IV—Thou Shalt retain thy sense of 
humor. 


V—tThou Shalt retain a romentic atti- 


tude. 4%, 


Photographed 
exclusively for New 
Movie by Wide World 


When we “consider the first com- 
mandment, ‘I am the head man,” and so 
forth, we have Barbara Stanwyck and 
Lilyan Tashman proposing this as the’ 
first and most important of them all. 
Perhaps this seems strange, coming 
from women who are great successes. 
The fact that they are also successful 
Wives is due to their observance of this 
first commandment, and their realiza- 
tion of what underlies it. 

There is always a difference of opin- 
ion about whether a married woman 
should insist on a career, or not. 
Happy marriages exist in both camps; 
but the marriage has to be considered 
first, where the woman has a career, or 
the marriage won't last. Lilyan Tash- 
man, often referred to as the example 
of a successful wife who also has a 
career, says, “If it ever comes to a 
choice between Eddie and my career, 
Eddie would come first without any 


Barbara Stanwyck was willing to 
sacrifice her own film success and go 
back to New York with Frank Fay to 
further his career on the stage, where he is the greater 


| celebrity. Barbara wants to be “a good little wife in 


the good old-fashioned way,” and her screen success 


| has left their marriage still happy. 


N OBODY less important than Norma Shearer framed 
the second commandment, “Thou Shalt Not Take 

My Name in Vain on Thy Checkbook.” This rule 
applies as much to the husbands as to the wives, and to 
the wives as much as to the husbands. Norma says: 
“To avoid unhappiness, there must be a_ perfect 
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Photographed exclusively for New Movie by Wide World 


Vi—Thou Shalt tell me the truth at all 
times, and believe in me. 


Vil—Thou Shalt Not try to make me over 
—and I'll respect thy silly whims. 


Vill—Thou Shalt Not flirt. 


1X—Thou Shalt Not envy thy neighbor’s 
car, nor his house, nor his wife. 


X—Thou Shalt desire the same things 
from life that I do. 


At the left: An unusual photo of Carole Lombard, Paramount star, and her 
husband, William Powell, who stars for Warners. Carole is strong for the 


Sixth Commandment. 


wore 
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Above, top ‘picture: Lilyan Tashman and husband, Eddie Lowe. Lil is in accord 
with the first commandment, and: Eddie believes fully in the tenth. Above, at 
left: Dorothy Mackaill and her husband, Neil Miller. Above at right: Warner 
Baxter and his lovely wife, Winifred Bryson. He is specially in favor of the fifth 
commandment. This photo posed specially for New Movie. 


adjustment of financial problems. It seems to me that 
the wise time to do this is before marriage. Money 
plays so unnecessarily large a part in modern life, and 
its problems can cause so much unhappiness. If finan- 
cial affairs are discussed and adjusted, if two people 
have a genuinely honest understanding of their joint 
finances, and the way in which they are going to con- 
duct the ‘business side’ of their marriage, many un- 
happinesses ‘can be avoided.” 

Husbands-and wives in Hollywood have much more 
involved finances to handle (Please turn to page 74) 
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After a restful and stimulating summer at Malibu Beach, Warner Baxter, 

ever popular, will appear in “Six Hours to Live,“’ adapted for the screen 

from the story, “Auf Wiedersehen,” the golden-voiced John Boles being 
featured with him. 
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No news from Hollywood in years has caused more sorrow than the 


death of Paul Bern—brilliant, magnetic, poetic Paul—just married to 
exquisite Jean Harlow. Paul was one of the most loved men in pictures. 
And he will be one of the most mourned. To Jean in this moment of 
supreme tragedy goes the profound sympathy of her thousands of friends. 


On) 
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ELSIE JANIS presents the most vivid story you have ever 


read of her friend of twenty years, Marie Dressler 


T amuses me to hear modern 

talking-picture enthusiasts say, 

“T just adore that marvelous 

Marie Dressler. Where did she 
come from?” 

She didn’t come from anywhere, 
Miss 1982. She was already there, 
making thousands laugh, when your 
father was trying to convince your 
mother that two can live as cheaply 
as one! 

What is Marie Dressler’s secret? 
There is none! The answer is heart! 
You may think that you laugh at 
her, but I say that you, I, we, they, 
the multitude of Dressler doters, 
laugh with her, and when she wants 
us to cry we cry! What’s a little 
mascara between friends? 

There are very few really funny women on the stage 
or screen, and most comediennes are dependent on lines, 
situations, songs, dances or makeup. When you see a 
funny woman become the leading box-office attraction 


Byron, N. Y. 


Elsie Janis says, ‘‘What is the 
secret of Marie Dressler? There 


is none! The answer is heart!” 


(according to Exhibitors’ rating), 
you must think, as you stand in line, 
“There is more in this than meets 
the eye!” Admitted that in Marie’s 
case an “elegant sufficiency” does 
meet both eyes, it is the heart-shaped 
dynamo within, plus the antennaed 
mind that makes human beings, 
from sixteen to sixty, say, “I like 
Clark Gable,” or, “I’m crazy about 
Marlene Dietrich,’ but, “I love 
Marie Dressler!” 


HE fact that I have known her 

long does not mean that I know 
her intimately. I wish I did, but 
apparently it isn’t so easy to do. 
She has a few pals with whom she 
plays bridge, dines, laughs, sympa- 
thizes, and argues. They are forever quoting her. The 
world is her friend, but her pals play bridge with her. 
Perhaps it is the supreme test. I don’t know! 

Her interest in others is unending. If an “extra” on 


Not much like Marie today! Joe Weber, Marie Dressler, and Lew Fields in Weber's “Higgledy Piggledy." 
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Magnificent MARIE | 


This is how Marie looked in the 
good old days when she was the 
star of ‘Tillie's Nightmare." Or 

do you go back that far? 


the set has a pain in the knee 
or what have you, Marie has 
had one or is going to have 
one and has a remedy. If an- 
other star or even an executive 
should admit the same ailment, 
they would get the same 
remedy. 

People are just people to her, 
and pay-checks are scraps of 
paper. l’ve seen her with 
Dukes in England, mannequins 
in Paris, social big shots in 
New York, stage hands at the 
studio, children in the street, and stars in Hollywood. 
I don’t remember noticing how she affected any one else. 
I was too busy marveling at the fact that Marie is al- 
ways Marie, that surroundings, country, climate, class, 
or conditions will not alter her greeting to you, as in 
so many cases where a “Hello darling!” changes with 
chamelean-like speed to a brisk ‘““How do you do?” ac- 
cording to location and audience. 

Marie probably knows more real “swells” than any 
actress, and when I say knows them, I mean that she 
calls them by their front names when she is with them 
as well as when, if ever, she discusses them. 

We seldom read that Miss Dressler is entertaining 
Prince Payno Taxes, or that Lady Bored Withitall is 
parking her coronet in Miss Dressler’s patio during her 
sojourn in Californa. But every time I go East or 
abroad and renew acquaintance with the other world, 
IT am invariably asked what Mary and Doug are doing, 
if Charlie Chaplin is still working on “that” picture; 
then the expression and voice are apt to mellow a bit 
as the Duke, Baroness, banker, politician, or perhaps 
the bellboy says, “And my friend Marie Dressler, is she 
well and happy?” 


NTEREST in Marie’s welfare is a direct reflection of 

her colossal interest in others. Tell her of some one’s 
bad luck or suffering, and tears dim the twinkle of her 
ultra expressive eyes. Tell her of some one’s “good 
break” or happiness, and her face lights up like a cathe- 
dral altar. When Marie starts out to help any one 
whom she believes has talent, clear the course! Ob- 
stacles and arguments are but molehills on the fairway 
of achievement. Her drive is powerful and her eye is 
sure. 

Over seventeen years ago, when she was making a 
silent but hilariously funny film called ‘‘Tillie’s Punc- 
tured Romance,” she saw immediately that somewhere 
between the camera and Sunny California lay a Happy 
Hunting Ground for people of the theater; and as usual, 
wanting to share her good fortune with others, began 


_ boosting them as potential screen stars. Two young 


men that she was particularly enthusiastic about were 
Douglas Fairbanks and Charles Chaplin. 
Three years later things had changed. The young 
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Marie, the magnificent, as she is today in the new M-G-M 
picture, ‘'Prosperity."' 


men were well up in lights over movie houses, and 
Marie was down and out of pictures. The public didn’t 
want funny women unless they were pretty and shapely. 
Mabel Normand, Constance Talmadge, and others joined 
Doug and Chaplin up there (Please turn to page 104) 
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Bursting Hon. 
DEPRESSION 


To Editor Tower Printing Co., who set there all day B WALLACE IRWIN 
giving folks too much for ther Money. y | 


EAREST SIR: | 
D I are not dead yet, so I shall tell you how it Illustration by Herb Roth 
happen. 


2 days of yore Hon. Geo. F. Ogre, my owner, 
call me into his Thinking Studio where he set there 
reading an enlarged peace of paper. At firstly I think 
it were a Incum Tax, from the way he 
swore at it. But that paper look 
pretty bloody, it got so much red ink 
on its face. 

“Togo,” he dictate hashly, “fetch 
me a sponge dipped in iced nux 
vomica to put on my brain.” I fech. 
“Thanks frightfully,’” he grone and 
mone. “This damly paper,” he cor- 
rode, “are a Statement of Weekly 
Salary Axpenses for Catamount Pic- 
tures, Ink. From now onwards we 
must save nickels.” 55 

“Save the millions,” I say-so with Benj. Franklin 
expression, “and the dimes will save themselves.” 

“O yay?” he dib. “Here are a list of our umployees 
with pay-day prices of each: 

“Hon. Marleen Ditterick. .. 235000000000$ 


Hon. Garba Greto........ slightly more. 

IBIoin, JE, CAVA. ooacccoc whatever he gets 

Hon. Jo. Von Stembug....German war reparations 
every Monday 

Hon. Ramon Novarro..... $$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

Hon. Toolu Bunkhead..... Her price goes Up every 
time she takes a cut. 

Hashimunay Locomia 13$ per weekly 

TOtle ss: .sierceeme Oke eee Too much 


“Money must be saved,” he say-so, “but how shall 
do it? I are a Genius, are I not? (Answer is Yes). 
But when Genius think about money it stops doing so. 
Then what to do?” 

“T know!” This from me with brightness. “Holly- 
wood are the Land of Love, are not? O yes. There 
are more love manufactured here in 20 minutes than 
Hon Sheakspere could make in 20 years. Then why 
you not do this? Go to all them famus actors and 
actoresses and corrode, ‘Hereafterwards you will work 
for Love only.’ How they will adore that!” 

“Yes, indeedly!” dibble Hon. Ogre. ‘The only place 
to make that speech in Hollywood are inside a armoured 
car, going 200 miles pr. hr. No. Togo, I got a brite 
I.D. of my own.” 


Whoobing and schooching like steam engines 

full of 18th Amendment, that love-making ma- 

chinery run right through stage 9 and onwards 
scrotching and bitting everything. 
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Hashimura Togo, our Hollywood Correspondent, 


in his latest and most hilarious adventure 


“Mention it rapidly,” I narrate. 

“T will cut down the Meckanikal Staff,” he expunge. 
“T will sever it in 1%.” 

“QO shux!” I holla. “How can you take a photo 
with 4% a camerea man?” 

“You know nothing or less about arithmatix,” he 
divuldge. “If; a deligate could vote for Al Smith, by 
golly, then % a photographer can take pictures of 
Norma Shearer, & etc.” 

I stand ghast for that phenomenal. 

“Now listen at me,” he say forth, while pulling 
on his horse boots, ‘“‘Togo, I shall begin economy with 
you. From today you stop houseworking in my palace 
and go on my Meckanikal Staff. For 138$ pr weekly 
you shall do the work of a 524$ man. What would be 
more ideel?” 

“To do 138 work for 524$ would be more ideel,”’ I 
notate. 
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“Stop talking like Wall St. and folla me,” he snagger, 
while walking toward Lott. 


R. EDITOR, on that Lott were a large quantity of 
swollen Axecutive Bldgs, filled with officers, mak- 
ing money to spend on Clark Gable. And benext to 
this were a row of artistick coops, distinctually la- 
belled Stage 1, Stage 2, Stage 3, & etc. Me and Hon 
Ogre encroach inside Stage 13, and there we find all 
varieties of love machinery getting ready to do so. 
Surrounded by enough actors to burst a First Ntl. 
Bank stood Miss Caramel Sweet, saying that maybe 
she could not act today because the temperature of 
her chawing gum was not right. Behind a great climax 
of picture-shooting artillery was the Meckanikal Staff, 
eating tobacco, because they got no time for breakfast. 
“Meckanikal Staff, line up!” holla Hon. Ogre. 
They line. (Please turn to page 107) 
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Through the revolving doors of the Roosevelt stalks 
Tragedy and Comedy, high hopes and _ bitter 


defeat, dazzling stars and hungry extra girls 


By RAMON ROMERO Mr. Grauman isn’t in. ... Try the 
Chinese Theater. . . . Good morning. 
xe OOD morning. Roosevelt Ho- ... Roosevelt...” 
telee = . olde ther line eases Wmi= “Hello... Roosevelt... . I’m sorry, 
versal calling you Miss Clarke. I can’t disturb 605 until eleven o’clock. A 
. . . Hello, Universal? ... go ...Good morning. ... Roosevelt... 
ahead—here’s Mae Clarke. . . .” “Good Hold the wire. ...Jim’s Beauty Par- 
morning Miss Clarke. ... We'll be ready lor calling you, Miss Clayton... . 
for your retakes at two o’clock. . ..  Goahead.. . here’s Ethel Clayton... .” 
Stage 5... ready to shoot .. .” “Hello, Miss Clayton, your appointment is 
“Roosevelt . . . just a moment please. O.K. for four o’clock....Thank you... .” 
Tells scemitashemanswerssenee dello: “Office. . . . Good morning Miss Del- 
Miss St. Johns? . . . Radio pictures call- mar. ... It’s just seven o’clock. ... 
ing. . . . Hello Radio. . . . Miss St. Yes, Ma’am, you asked me to wake 
Johns will call you back in fifteen min- you... . 
utes. ... Good morning.... Roosevelt... “. . Oh, Miss Delmar, won’t you please 
I’m sorry, Nils Asther checked out some autograph my copy of ‘Bad Girl’ when 
time ago. . . . Just a moment please.... you’re down in the lobby? .. . thank you. 
Vll connect you with the clerk for that ... Hello. . . Roosevelt... . Miss Mary 
information. ... Hello... Roosevelt.... Nolan? . . . Sorry, she doesn’t live here 


Photo by 
Gaston 
Longet 


ABOVE: Mabel Den- | 
ning, beautiful cigar- | 
-ette girl at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. LEFT: Helen 
Twelvetrees dictating a 
letter home to mother, 
to Florence Kelley, pub- | 
lic stenographer and 
notary. Miss Kelley is 
the Flaemmchen of 


"Grand Hotel." 


Photo by Gaston Longet 
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Photo by Wide World 


Irene Purcell registers at the desk at Hollywood's "Grand 
Hotel." She is one of Broadway's favorite actresses. The 
handsome clerk who greets the guests is Fred Kraft. 


any more. . Good morning . . . Roosevelt... . 

“lalla, . . . Oiiee ... WES, Whee Sin Joan 3 5 5 Juli 
get Radio for you in just a minute. ... Good morning 
... Roosevelt... Yes, there will be an Academy meet- 
ing tonight at eight. ... Thank you... . Hello, Radio? 
... There you are Miss St. Johns . go ahead. 
Office. . It’s seven-n-n-n twenty. You're wel- 
come. .. .” 

“Good morning . Roosevelt. . . . Just a minute. 
... lll ring again.... Hello, 702?... Mr. Jones wants 
to know if his wife is still there.... Hello... sorry, 


702 doesn’t answer . Sorry, but 702 does not an- 
swer. ... Hello. Roosevelt .. .” 

Omen nrs se litice nime= 
thirty, Miss Hanson. 


No, Tec-Art studios hasn’t t 
called yet. ... Ill be glad 
to take the message... . 


Good morning . Just a 
moment. Room clerk, 
manager’s office calling. 


Russell Ball 


ABOVE: Gilda 
Grey and lvan 


Lebedett dance 
together. 


LEFT: Julanne 
Johnston and 
Charles Baron 
tango nightly in 
the" Grand Hotel." 
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Una Merkel and Hedda Hopper pause 

for a moment to be photographed, at 

the entrance to the beautiful Blossom 
Room at the Roosevelt Hotel. 


, Wnere wou are, Sie, . . 3” “lalla, 
Room clerk? . .. Has that little extra 
girl in 205 paid up this morning? oe: 
You’d better tell her again that we 1] 
have to have the room if the bill isn’t 
Sendeol lov MOO, 5 5 6 XS, Sue 1 
notifyheratonce. .. .” “Hello, operator 


. getme205.” “... Thereyouare...” 


World 


HE large clock over the clerk’s desk chimes ten... . 
The spacious lobby slowly comes to life. ... A 
mailman enters through the revolving door of the Or- 
ange Drive entrance ... and leaves a stack. of letters 
at the desk. . . . Business letters, bills, fan mail. 

The clerk begins to sort them. 

Most of the activity of the morning is in the conces- 
sion of the New York stock exchange, just off the 
lobby, where a group of men, many of them connected 
with the picture industry, (Please turn to page 111) 
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New Movie 


HOLLYWOOD 


The new player you see in a picture | 
today may be a sensation tomorrow. 
Which of these young players would 


you recommend for stardom ? 


Photo by 
Lynest A. Bachrach 


Phyllis Fraser, RKO starlet, won a contract for 

her pep, vivacity, and of course, her beauty. 

You will see her in lots of pictures soon, if that 
happy smile means anything. 


Little Boots Mallory 
was discovered by 
Eric Von Stroheim. 
Watch her emote in 
"Walking Down 
Broadway." 


Right! Ruthelma 
Stevens made such a 


: ; hit in her part as the 
Irene Ware, Fox Films new find, will have lots girl detective in "The 


of work after her swell job in “Chandu, the Night Club Lady" 
Magician," in which Eddie Lowe played the that Columbia pic- 
title réle. tures signed her to a 

long-term contract. 


Wm. A. Fraker Photo 
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Magazine’s 


KINDERGARTEN 


Evelyn Wise has been entered 
by Warner Brothers-First Na- 
tional, in their talent develop- 
ing school. 


M. Marigold 
Photo 


Dorothy Layton, former stage 
actress, has been signed to a 
long-term contract by the Hal 
Roach studios. You will see her 
in the Charley Chase comedies. 


Margaret Lindsay, Universal contract player, is 
being groomed by that studio, for feature réles. 
She was discovered by Carl Laemmle, Jr. 
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WILL HAYS anette 


War of the 


WILL HAYS TELLS YOU— 
THE ““DON’TS” OF THE MOVIES 


*hoto by Tower Studios 


RESOLVED: That those things which are included 
in the following list shall not appear in pictures 
produced by members of this association, irre- 
spective of the manner in which they aretreated: 
profanity in even its mildest form, licentious or 
suggestive nudity, the drug traffic, sex per- 
version, white slavery, ridicule of the clergy, 
or wilful offence to any nation, race or creed. 
A second list of subjects and situations which 
must be handled with care and with every 
regard for good taste: the use of the flag, 
arson, firearms, realistic representation of 
criminal technique, especially in murder, exe- 
cutions, third degree methods, sympathy for 
criminals, cruelty, attempted rape, seduction, 
the institution of marriage, surgical operations, 
the use of drugs, and excessive and lustful 
kissing. 
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CENnsors 


By WILL IRWIN 


Some people never go to the movies 
but everybody seems to know what is 


the matter with them, just the same! 


ce HE film,” Will Hays remarked once, “is every- 
body’s business.” His organization keeps a 
special file for those letters from the public 
which contain criticism and kicks. Some of the 


_ indignant correspondents admit that they never go to 


see films for fear of shock to the moral or artistic 
sense. But they know what’s the matter with them, 
just the same! 

When, as before related, Hays formed from sixty 
national organizations a Public Relations Committee, 
he was using this tendency to advance his cause. 

For more than two years, this committee served as 
his link between public and producers. The busy Col- 
onel Jason S. Joy, acting as its representative with the 
Hays organization, put all his time into the job. Under 
him served a compact executive committee of promi- 
nent and useful citizens. 

Early in the game, they adopted that familiar mono- 
gram of “M.P.P.D.A.” which, appearing on a film, 
shows that a member of the Association produced it 
and that the Association stands behind it. 

As things worked out, the watchdog of public morals 
belonging to any of these organizations sent his kicks, 
suggestions and criticisms to his own representative 
on the committee. 

It passed thence to Colonel Joy or Mr. Hays, who 
if the matter seemed sufficiently important, sent it on 
to the producer. Sometimes, at that early and tenta- 
tive stage of the game, the producer went tempera- 
mental and Hays merely butted his head against a stone 
wall. 

More often, he made cuts or changed titles to meet 
the criticism. These, of course, were only half-mea- 
sures. Many years and much diplomacy must pass into 
history before men of the Hays organization could 
sit in the studios eliminating mistakes at their 
source. 

But they were educating the business; that was per- 
haps the most useful result of these early years. As 
a preliminary bombardment for more aggressive opera- 
iions, Hays was hammering certain fundamentals into 
the instincts of producers, managers and scenario 
writers. 

Two and a half years of this; and then the Public 
Relations Committee found itself face to face with some 
fundamental difficulties. 

The members of the larger body, and even those of 
the smaller and tighter executive committee, had as- 
sumed responsibility without acquiring authority. Asa 
consequence they were getting into hot water. 

A leader of the Boy Scouts, a member of the Cath- 
olic Welfare Council or a local secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., seeing a film or a detail in a film which 
he considered offensive, would write to his committee- 
man. 
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Photos from 
Culver Service 


More than half the time, the honest committeeman 
could only reply that he had never heard of the film 
in question; but now, he’d see what could be done. 
And the kicker would reply in effect “Why haven’t 
you seen it, and why didn’t you stop this in the be- 
ginning?” 

So the members of the Executive Committee, and 
especially James E. West, chief executive of the Boy 
Scouts, suggested that change in organization which 
advanced motion-picture regulation one step further. 


Lillian Gish (remember her?) and Lars Hanson in a scene 

from the picture ‘The Scarlet Letter," Hawthorne's famous 

story. This was one of the first pictures to be passed upon 

by the Hays office under its new duties. Left: Joseph Schild- 

kraut, as Judas, and Ernest Torrence as Peter, in the DeMille 
production, ‘King of Kings." 


Why not, they said, set the responsibility to the 
public squarely within the Hays organization? 

Hays was all the more readily persuaded in 
that such a change fitted his own ultimate plans. 
So Hays created, under Joy, the Department of 
Public Relations—staffed with paid help, not vol- 
unteers. 

From that time, he and Joy accepted all re- 
sponsibility, dealt directly with all complaints. 
When he announced this change, Hays had to 
face considerable aspersion from irreconcilable 
haters of the motion picture. But that died 
down; and the new arrangement proved vastly 
more efficient. 

Now the holdouts came in by droves. Today, 
nearly three hundred clubs, societies and associa- 
tions are co-operating, if only with hints and sug- 
gestions. 

Even before the transfer of power, these volunteer 
aides were helping in another most vital matter. By 
the very act of joining the Committee, they had put 
themselves on record as preferring voluntary regulation 
to political control. 

During the fight against state censorships in the 
legislative sessions of 1922-23, Hays mobilized them as 
his shock troops. That big (Please turn to page 86) 


The First Intimate Series of Revelations Ever Published 


by any film magazine from the Archives of the Hays’ Office 
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Revealed by J. P. McEVOY 


In an Exclusive Interview 


ING-a-ling-a-ling! It was the telephone! 
I had been waiting weeks for this call. 
My heart stood still! Would he see 
me? I would soon learn. 

I picked up the receiver. A crisp business- 
like voice said, “‘This is Mr. Mickey Mouse’s 
secretary speaking. Mr. Mickey Mouse has 
consented to see you for a brief interview.” 

“Where?” I fluttered. 

“At Falcon Lair. Tea-time.” 

There was a decisive click and my heart 
started beating again. But with such rapture! 
I was going to see him face to face. I was 
going to be admitted to that famous love-nest, 
where Mickey Mouse and his bride, Minnie 
Mouse, lived together in one of those happy 
relationships so rare to Hollywood. 

Could it last? 

Alas! There were rumors!! Some whis- 
pered that they were about to separate! Oth- 
ers shrugged and said there never had been 
a marriage! Meanwhile Minnie Mouse con- 
tinued to shop in smoked glasses, and avoid 
all interviewers. I was going to learn the 
truth. The public was: entitled to know 
everything. 


WILL not de- 

scribe Falcon 
Lair. All of you, 
my dear readers, 
will recall it as 
the former home 
of that other great American idol, 
Rudolph Valentino, and before that 
the home of probably the first sweet- 
heart of America, Ben Turpin. 

We sat in the patio where Mickey 
Mouse put me completely at my ease, 
as he sprawled gracefully on the edge 
of the swimming pool, his tail dang- 
ling in the water. 

“How does it feel to be the most 
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MICKEY 


famous movie actor in the world?” I asked him. 
is it possible to enjoy fame and love at the same 


time?” 


“T think love is the most beautiful thing in the 
world,’ said Mickey Mouse, simply, “with the pos- 
sible exception of a ripe old Camembert.” 
changed a tender glance with Minnie, who sat beside 


him, dutiful and adoring. 
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“T wouldn’t get my tail wet again this afternoon, 
if I were you, Mickey,” she said. 

Mickey picked it up and wiped it dry. 

“Minnie is so careful of my arthritis,” he said, 
but one could see he was proud of Minnie’s wifely 


Suddenly a thought came to me. It was electric. 
“Did anyone ever tell you that you had a profile like 


John Barrymore?” I said to Mickey. 

“Well, yes,” he replied after a second’s 
hesitation. “But I don’t think I should be 
spoken of in the same breath with that 
great artist.” 

“Tut tut! You are too modest,” I re- 
plied, feelingly. ‘You must admit there 
are a great many things that you can do 
that John Barrymore couldn’t approach.” 

*“T’ve always told Mickey he should play 
Hamlet,” said Minnie. 

“Tt would be sure to invite comparisons 
between Barrymore and myself,” said 
Mickey. “And after all I like Jack too 
much to make it any more difficult for 
him than he makes it for himself.” 


THOUGHT this an unusually fair atti- 
tude to take here in Hollywood, the 
Heartbreak House of the World. 
Then I thought to myself, “I must steel 
myself for those important questions.” 
whell@me ie Ssaidewaltusnt idle 


i650 curiosity, you understand. But you 


belong to the world and the world 
wants to know. Are you happy in 
your love life?” 

I stole a glance at Minnie Mouse who 
was blushing to the very roots of her 
whiskers. 

“Our love life is perfect,” said Mickey 
Mouse, proudly. “It is like a lark song at 
dawn.” 

“But there has been some talk,” I said. 
“T hope you will forgive me. A great many 
whispers, in fact, to the effect that a cer- 
tain woman star has come between you 
and Minnie.” 

“Who?” cried Mickey and Minnie to- 
gether in one shrill voice. 

“Tf I must name names, I must,” I said, 
“but remember, it goes no further.” 

“We promise,” they cried. ‘Name the 
woman whose name has been linked with 
ours in this scandalous mongering.” 

I took a deep breath and watched them 
closely for the effect. 

“The name of the woman who has been 
mentioned in this triangle is Marie 
Dressler.” 

Mickey Mouse colored. 

“That was long (Please turn to page 97) 
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When it was announced that the famous Broad- 
way play, “Once In A Lifetime," burlesquing the 
movies, was to be filmed by Universal, the news 
made a sensation. Everybody said that no film 
company would be daring enough to produce a 
picture that held Hollywood up to satire. But 
Universal did it, and has one of the big box-office 
hits of the year. When you read some of the 
famous ''gag lines'' from the picture in these two 
pages, you will understand the reason why. 


HELEN: They'll solve all your troubles. They've 
got something absolutely new called elocution 
. it's stupendous! 


GLOGAUER: Is that so? Well, | got to do 


something with our stars .. . They can't even 
sing. Maybe electrocution would be good 
for ‘em. 


GLOGAUER: They're two of my stars .. . Phillis Fontaine . . . $7500 a week she draws down... and 
in the old days she was worth it! Every time she undressed in a picture it was sure-fire! 

MAY: The most beautiful legs in America! 

GLOGAUER: But you can't hear ‘em! That's just the trouble. You know what | do now? The biggest 
stage actress in America | am bringing out . . .from New York. Ten thousand a week I'm paying 
her! What's her name, anyhow? 
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nce in a Lifetime 


GLOGAUER: Hello? ... Who? What kind of a singer? 
-..oh... well... never mind if she's a grand opera 


singer . . . would she look good in tights? You don't : ; ' : 
know? Well, keep on feoking! 9 GEORGE: But what'll | do? | don't know anything about 


elocution? 
MAY: You don't know anything about anything, and if 
what they say about movies is true, you'll go far! 
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Through college days 


Tall, handsome, athletic Charles Farrell developed 


from one of Boston University’s best athletes to 


one of the finest romantic actors of the movies 


By HENRY M. FINE 


HERE are two phrases intensely disliked 
in Hollywood. One is, “I told you so.” An- 
other is, “I knew him when.” 

But there is one Hollywoodian to whom 
the latter does not apply. That person is Charles 
Farrell. And the reason is that success has not 
affected his basic character. 

Charles Farrell and I were college mates at 
Boston University. I knew him when his para- 
mount interest in life was getting the edge on a 
schoolmate in a boxing bout or making the 
swimming team; when as headwaiter at Ginter’s 
Cafe, where co-eds used to swarm for luncheon, 
Charlie distributed seats and service with an 
impartial hand; when being a motion picture 
star was a dream he never confided even to his 
most intimate friends. 

He’s the same Charles Farrell today that he 
was then. All the likeable qualities are still 
there. Success hasn’t turned his head nor has it 
given him the slightest trace of megalomania 
(that’s a two-dollar word meaning “‘swell-headed- 
ness,” just to save you the trouble of looking it 
up). The star of today is just as human and 
unspoiled as the undergraduate of yesterday. 

Actors, like prophets, are not without honor 
save in their own country. But Boston Univer- 
sity is proud of its celebrated alum- 
nus. And the little town of Onset, 
Massachusetts, where Dad Farrell 
had a motion picture theater, and 
Charlie often took tickets at the door, 
during his collegiate days, refuses to 
take a back seat for any town in the 
Commonwealth as the “home town” of 
a distinguished son, even though 
Charlie was born in Walpole, Mass. 

I first saw Charles Farrell on the 
morning of my second day as a fresh- 
man in Boston University’s College of 
Business Administration. He was 
coming down the main stairway of the 
building, on his way to another lec- 
ture, and talking earnestly to a class- 
mate. I was scanning the passing 
throng of students, looking for a fa- 
miliar face in the strange crowd. 

Farrell stood out from the others as 
he caught my eye. Even then he had 
the face of an artist, the build of a 


Charles Farrell, as he is today, and 
Harry Fine, now a newspaper man, 
| recall college days during Fine's visit to 
the Fox Films studio. This photo was 
taken exclusively for New Movie 

Magazine. 
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Greek athlete, and the pigeon-toed springy walk of a 
Navajo, that still characterizes him. I watched him 
with interest as he continued down to the basement 
where the clothes lockers were. Then I found a former 
prep-school chum, and Farrell was forgotten, as the 
two of us started off on a tour of the college. 

A week later I went out for the boxing team. That 
was my second meeting with Charlie, for I discovered 
that he was captain of the team. As I came on the 
floor, he was ‘‘pushing” a senior around the squared 
circle and ‘making him like it.” 


(GHeklizE immediately won my vote by his cordial 
interest in new-comers like myself, and his desire 
to help them. Not less impressive was his thorough 
knowledge of just how to go about giving a willing 
greenhorn pointers in the manly art of self-defense. He 
would pay close attention to a man’s stance, study his 
style, criticise it constructively, and put on the gloves 
with him, if he was a beginner, to illustrate the advice 
he was giving his pupil. Afterward I learned that Farrell 
had attained his proficiency in handling youngsters as 
troop leader for a Walpole, Mass., Boy Scout Troop. 

Boxing, swimming, football and fencing were 
Charlie’s favorite sports. Outside of these four, he paid 
little or no attention to athletics. Although brought up 
in a seaport town and considered an excellent swimmer, 
Farrell failed to make the University swimming team, 
despite desperate and repeated efforts on his part. 

The fact that the team was forced to practise and 
workout in the Y. M. C. A. tank, at some distance from 
the college, at times when Charlie was busy earning the 
money to put himself through school, undoubtedly had 
something to do with his failure. But it was a keen 
disappointment to him that he did not make the team, 
and to this day there is deep chagrin and regret in 
Charlie’s voice when he refers to it. 

Lack of time also undoubtedly prevented him from 
making B. U.’s varsity eleven. However, Charlie played 
two seasons as end and tackle for one of the school’s 
scrub elevens, never getting into a contest with any 
other school. 

His love for this game is evidenced today by the fact 
that each year he purchases a season ticket for U. S. C’s 
contests, although he seldom (Please turn to page 100) 


Charlie and the Boston University boxing team, of 
which he was captain. You see him second from the 
right in front. The other members shown are: Stultz, 
Santosuosso, Drinkwater, Damon, Gagliola, and James. 
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Radio Rambles 


Intimate, chatty gossip about the en- 
tertainers of the air you hear every 


day on the great broadcasting chains 


os BOUT the greatest composer of thoroughly simple 

yet strikingly original and catchy melody is Mr. 

Vincent Youmans. We underline the “Mister’’. 

If you saw him dressed in golf trousers you 
might mistake him for a high-school boy, though he is 
in his thirties, and at one time through accumulated 
royalties of “No, No Nanette,” “Tea for Two,’ “Time 
on my Hands,” ‘Without a Song” and a dozen other 
melodies was in the millionaire class. When Vince was 
married he lived down on the New Jersey shore, near 
the home of his father who made Youmans hats. He 
tells the following story which happened when he was 
working on the score of “Great Day.” 


[ ABORING late one night at the piano in the library 
of his home in Rumson he paused for a moment. 
As he looked up from the keyboard he thought he saw 
the velvet portieres move slightly. But, believing it 
was perhaps a trick his eyes were playing him, he went 
back to work. Five minutes or so later he reached the 
end of the phrase and again looked up. Again the 
folds of the drapery at the end of the living room 
seemed to shake slightly, so Youmans decided to in- 


vestigate. Stealthily, he rose from the piano bench and The old "Maestro," Ben Bernie, and his famous 
made his way in the direction of the offending portiere, black cigar. Ben is one of the wittiest of the 
Photo by Wide World radio "smart crackers." 
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Tiny Ray Dooley and Smiling Eddie Dowling, stage performers, are lending their talents to the large 
audience of the loud-speaker. 
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(right) graphic accounts of the major 


) You'll soon be thrilling to Ted Husing's 
) ootball games. 


Our alert cameraman snapped this pic- 

ture of Abe Lyman (below), famous 
band leader, during his recent personal 
appearance tour. 


until he was upon it. With a sudden lunge and a sharp cry, “I’ve 
got you,’ he threw his arms around it. A woman screamed. 


[? was the fifty-year-old Finnish cook he had hired for the Sum- 
mer. However, there she stood. Tears of anger and embarrass- 
ment coursing down her face, 

“Oh, I am so sorry, Mr. Youmans, so sorry,” she reiterated until 
she had regained enough composure to explain her presence. Then 
she continued: 

“You know, sir, I love music. I come here every night to hear 
you compose, and stand in the curtain. And now I am so careless. 
So I cannot come no more.” 

Naturally, Youmans was so touched by her explanation that, with 
a gallant gesture, he showed her to the library couch. 

“Anytime you wish to listen to me compose,” he said, “just come 
in here and sit down. Come as 
often as you want, just as long 
as you don’t make any noise.” | 

The Finnish cook beamed and 
accepted the invitation. Nightly 
thereafter, she would listen to 
Youmans at work, without say- 
ing a word. Everything was fine 
as far as Vince was concerned, 
but from Mrs. Youmans’ point 
of view it was a breach of 
household discipline. When she 
spoke to her culinary expert 
from Finland about the matter, 
the cook was up in arms. The 
following day she gave notice 
and packed her bags. 

Before leaving, however, she 
spoke to Mr. Youmans: 

“T told you sir, that I love 

(Please turn to page 81) 


, 


Lovely Silvia Froos in a pensive 
mood. She is answering her many 
"fan" letters. 


All photos taken exclusively 
for New Movie by Wide World 
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Here is the radio cast of "The Phantom of Crestwood," the RKO-NBC prize 
mystery serial. The scenario is by Bartlett Cormack. The serialization, by 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, appears in the Illustrated Detective Magazine— 
MYSTERY. First prize, for the best ending, $1500.00. There are ninety-nine 
other cash awards, totaling $6000. You may be one of the lucky winners. 


os 


Harold Stein 


GRAHAM McNAMEE, announcing. 


M. H. AYLESWORTH, President of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corpora- 
tion, whose new idea for the union of 
films and radio is attracting the at- 
tention of both industries. 
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Radio Personalities invade the movies; Marlene Dietrich sings 


four numbers and Al Jolson has five in his newest picture 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


MUSIC OF THE SOUND 
SCREEN 


The Month's Biggest Hits 
"THE SHEIK,” fox trot, played 
by Duke Ellington and his 
orchestra. (Brunswick) 


"TIGER RAG," stomp, played 
by The Washboard Rhythm 
Kings. 

"PLEASE HANDLE WITH 
CARE," fox trot, played by 
Isham Jones and his or- 
chestra. (Brunswick) 


"IN A SHANTY IN OLD 
SHANTY TOWN," fox trot, 
played by Ted Black and 


his orchestra. (Victor) 


Bing Crosby as he will appear 
in Paramount's "The Big Broad- 
cast."' The cast also includes 
Arthur Tracy, the Street Singer 
(below), Kate Smith, the Mills 
Brothers, Vincent Lopez, the 
Boswell Sisters, Cab Calloway 
and Burns and Allen. 


HE fall season will be a happy one for lovers 
of music in the films, for several of the large 
producing companies are readying pictures 
that either have a complete musical back- 
ground, or have a number of smart new songs. 

Paramount leads the way with ‘The Big Broad- 
cast,” its drama of radioland and radio stars. 
Dietrich is singing four numbers in “The Blonde 
Venus” and Al Jolson, the original songster of 
the talkies has five in his picture, “The New 
Yorker.” 

In “The Big Broadcast” there are two brand new 
songs never sung before on the screen or the air. 
Bing Crosby, long a favorite with radio listeners, 
will sing “Please” and “Here Lies Love.” Our 
early reports from Hollywood lead us to believe that 
these two numbers will sweep the country. In- 
cluded in the cast with Crosby are a notable list of 
radio favorites such as Kate Smith, the Mills 
Brothers, Vincent Lopez, the Boswells, Cab Callo- 
way, Burns and Allen, and Arthur Tracy, the 
Street Singer. 

In Dietrich’s new picture, Marlene will sing four 
songs. Those of you who thrilled to “Falling in 
Love Again” which she sang in the “Blue Angel,” 
will eagerly await her newest endeavors. 

The songs in Jolson’s picture were written by 
Irving Ceasar, who wrote the ‘Mickey Mouse” 
number. And, of course, everybody remembers 
what a sensation Al made with his songs in “The 
Jazz Singer.” (Please turn to page 90) 
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Pardon Me—but have YOU 


Our sun-bathing correspondent, Herb Howe, 
reports the latest news of Hollywood from 


his roof-garden seclusion—address unknown 


Herb, in person. 


Hollywood, Cal: 
UNBATHING on the roof all morning I naturally 
got to thinking of Greta and wondering how I 
can do my stuff with her in Sweden. No one else 
around here excites such interest. I realized this 
seeing only one airplane in the sky all morning. When 
Greta is sunbathing in our midst they’re busier than 
bees. ; 

It’s all up with us unless Greta is back soon. You 
know yourself how you skim a page looking for her 
name. If it isn’t there you yawn over to Aunt Het or 
Skippy. It’s getting so writers don’t read their own 
stuff unless Greta is in it. I don’t want to get that way. 
That’s why I thought of working up a little public cor- 
respondence with her while she was away. You know, 
the way Bernard Shaw wrote Ellen Terry and John 
Riddell wrote Mae West. (Or was it Shaw who wrote 
Mae West?—out here one gets so behind in literary 
things.) Of course, I knew Greta wouldn’t like it. But 
I thought I could remind her, with a gay chortle, that 


Have you seen Weissmuller? When he strolls around 
town, his shoulders scrape the highest buildings. 


RIGHT: Talloo, that Paramount gal from Alabam', has 
been loaned to M-G-M for the picture, "Tinfoil." 
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writers must live. On second thought, 
though, I recall how violently she dis- 
‘agrees on that point. 


(eels manager, Harry Edaington, 
proved the rescue. He came into 
Levy’s the other night alone. I also was 
dining tout seul, true to Sweden. We got 
together over coffee, and talked of Greta. 
I hope we’re not cut off the smorgasbord 
list for this. He didn’t tell me anything 
I didn’t know. And I didn’t tell him any- 
thing he didn’t. Why should I? 

John Gilbert introduced Harry to Greta 
at the time she was on a Strike for more 
kronen from M-G-M. Harry negotiated 
the happy-days contract for Gilbert under 
which he is still working at $250,000 per 
picture. Successful as an intermediary 
between Miss Garbo and the company, 


Cagney lets no Park Avenue accent creep into 
his punches. When he socks 'em, he socks ‘em! 


Harry became prime minister for the queen. 
Many stars forget their managers after a con- 
tract is obtained, and the latter have to sue for 
their percentage. Miss Garbo seems to have 
appreciated her manager’s services. She’s a 
strange girl. 


(Gas will always seem eccentric to Holly- 
wood. Here are a few idiosyncrasies: 

She’s on the set at nine, eager to go, and 
waits sometimes two hours for the rest of the 
company to get going. 

She gets her script a week before production 
starts and knows exactly what she is 
going to do in every scene before the 
picture commences. 

During production she goes to bed 
at seven, has dinner there, gets up at 
four or five and hikes. 

It is not true that she has refused 
always to work after five p. m., but 
she is (Please turn to page 97) 


Marie Dressler in jewels and 
bracelets doesn't give Herb the 
thrill she did in the rags she wore 


[Illustrations By 
CHAMBERLAIN 


Gloria Swanson is 
credited by Herb with 
starting the vogue for 
babies in Hollywood. 
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\ (LEFT) A charming and 
simple street dress for 
fall is chosen by Con- 
stance Cummings from 
Jean Carol in black wool 
angora, trimmed with a 
vestee of white piqué. 


(RIGHT) Pale blue, with 
a tiny jacket, trimmed 
with silver sequins is 
used for her Jean Carol 
evening gown. 


Photos by 
William A, Fraker 


A two-tone frock of black 
and scarlet jersey is an 
important item in Miss 
Cummings’ wardrobe. The 
belt buckle is burnished 
gold. With it she wears a 
swagger hat of black 
French fur felt. 


A Youthtu 


Approach 


TO THE CLOTHES QUESTION WITH CONSTANCE CUMMINGS 


should be and a wholesome radiance to your face— 
like Constance Cummings—your clothes problem 
is so simple you’re likely to miss its solution. 

Clothes that are young, simple—and inexpensive— 
are your meat, says Miss Cummings. 

“The girl who is simple in her tastes should never go 
in for the extreme models,” she insists. “Anybody in 
the regular walks of life going the rounds of social 
activities of the girl in moderate circumstances, may 
always be dressed in good taste and look smart most 
inexpensively, if she puts thought and time on her 
dress problem. 

“Today’s fashions are definitely planned for economy 
in materials, lines and effect. Any girl may be smartly 
dressed for any occasion if she studies the many avail- 
able fashion notes, so that she may know what lines are 
smart, the little touches which give any gown distinc- 
tion, and the color tones needed in accessories.” 

Constance Cummings dresses as every girl of mod- 
erate means could dress—and she always looks smart. 

“Girls of my type,” says Constance, “should never 


[; you’re young and fresh, with curves where curves 
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wear exotic, startling costumes. If they wish to look 
youthful, chic, and wholesomely attractive, they should 
wear the simplest gowns, coats and hats possible. 

“T am going to suggest the fall wardrobe for the 
average girl taken from my own fall clothes selections. 
Sports wear for the outdoor type of girl is always a 
safe form to concentrate upon. Mannish polo coats and 
plain rolled brimmed hats are an absolute es- 
sential to every fall and winter wardrobe. I always 
have one of these coats and hats for general wear. 

“A plain, smartly tailored suit of some sort is equally 
important for shopping, football games, driving about 
in your car, etc. My favorite for this winter is a suit 
of brown wool angora. The skirt has big knife pleats 
and the waist is of a harmonizing shade of yellow 
jersey. A suit of this sort may be worn for almost any 
occasion. 

“Next in importance is a knockabout semi-tailored 
dress, which can be worn on those snappy fall days 
when it is too warm to wear a coat. I like to select this 
dress with some very brilliant colorings and the snap 
of fall. Black shoes and a small hat of black 
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(ABOVE) Another informal frock which Miss 
Cummings favors is the heavy crépe above. 
Made in a light powder blue tone, the un- 
usual short sleeves are puffed and embroi- 
dered with small crystal beads. 


(RIGHT) For informal evening wear Miss 
Cummings chooses a semi-tailored gown of 
black crépe designed by Jean Carol. The 
wide stitched belt with its large covered 
buckle, the tucks and pocket are new notes 
for evening. The collar is mousseline de soie. 


French fur felt was my Selection to go 
with this costume. 

“For the girl who cannot have hats for 
every costume, a soft brown French fur 
felt, simple and almost mannish in design, 
is the best selection for her to make. Such 
a hat is smart with any sort of costume 
and for any sort of need. 

“Wor that afternoon bridge party, tea, 
or informal dinner occasion, it is well to 
select a simple gown with the new, almost 
tailored mode so popular today. Choose 
this gown in light colors, not too striking 
in shade, if one must wear it often or for 
any great length of time. A jacket effect 
for this sort of gown adds to its effective- 
ness, I think. (Please turn to page 103) 
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NEW PICTURES you 


Confidential information on the Fall releases from Hollywood 


—important and otherwise—that will soon te in electric lights 


af HE PHANTOM OF CRESTWOOD”—(RKO)—is 
the mystery drama recently broadcast over a 
national hook-up and published in the ILLUS- 
TRATED MYSTERY MAGAZINE, one of the Tower 
magazines, with prizes of $6,000 awarded for the best 
ending submitted by fans. 

The cast for this story by Bartlett Cormack and 
J. Walter Ruben is long and impressive. In it are 
such names as Ricardo Cortez, Karen Morley, Anita 
Louise, H. B. Warner, Pauline Frederick, Mary Duncan, 
George E. Stone, Robert McWade, Skeets Gallagher, 
Aileen Pringle and many others equally popular and 
important. 

RKO is promising big things in this picture. The 
director and two or three executives are the only ones 
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"THE SIGN OF THE CROSS” 
Cecil B. De Mille's "The Sign of the Cross,’ with Fredric 
March, Elissa Landi, Claudette Colbert, and Charles 
Laughton. A Paramount Picture. 


who know what the true ending is to be. In other words 
it is to be a surprise package for the fans. 

The picture is due for late October or early Novem- 
ber release. 


“QIGN OF THE CROSS”’—(Paramount)—The Wilson 
Barrett play has been adapted for the screen by 
Waldemar Young and Sidney Buchman and is under 
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“THE KID FROM SPAIN" 
Renee Whitney, Theresa Conover, 
and Eddie Cantor in United Artists’ 
"The Kid from Spain." This musical 
features Eddie in the rdle of a 

romantic toreador. 


"RASPUTIN" 

Lionel Barrymore as the mad monk, 

and Tad Alexander as the little 

prince in M-G-M's "Rasputin." Ethel 

Barrymore and John Barrymore, 

brother and sister to Lionel, have 
important parts in the picture. 


the lavish directorial hand of Cecil 
B. DeMille. 

Fredric March, Claudette Col- 
bert, Elissa Landi and Charles 
Laughton are in the principal rdles. 

Elaborate sets are one of the 
outstanding features of the pro- 
duction. The set for the massacre 
takes up three large stages. The 
stadium for the chariot races has 
been constructed on the back lot. 
The milk bath for Claudette Col- 
bert required nearly four hundred 
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“ROCK-A-BYE" 

Constant Constance! As a gay woman who secretly hungers for 

motherhood, but cannot land the man she loves, Constance Bennett 

gives us fine and touching acting in ''Rock-a-bye," a Radio picture. 
Phillips Holmes is the man. 


"“MERRY-GO-ROUND" 
A scene from Universal's "Merry-Go- 
Round,” featuring Sydney Fox and 
Eric Linden. Tully Marshall, Eric Lin- 
den, and Thomas Jackson in this still. 
Eric was borrowed from RKO to play 
opposite Sydney Fox in this picture. 


gallons of milk to fill the tank. 
Powdered milk was used. DeMille 
has gone to the trouble of having 
a cat appear on the scene and start 
lapping the liquid to assure the 
audience that a quality product has 
been used. DeMille banned the use 
of cigarettes or cigars during the 
filming of the mob scenes since 
Romans were not in the habit of 
using either. 

This picture promises to be the 
big production on the Paramount 
program for the coming season. 

November is the probable month 
for release. 


ss HE KID FROM SPAIN” — 

(United Artists)—Eddie Cantor 
supported by Lyda Roberti, Ruth 
Hail, Robert Young, John Miljan 
and Sidney Toler. 

This picture, directed by Leo 
McCarey with music and lyrics by 
Bert Kalmer and Harry Ruby, is 
a musical comedy with three dis- 
tinct sequences, any of which 
should prove outstanding entertain- 
ment. The first number takes 
place on a girls’ dormitory set 
which is one of the most beautiful 
we have yet seen on any sound 
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Janet Chandler and George O'Brien 
in another drama of the pioneer 
days, "The Golden West."" A Fox 
Films production. 
George will be seen in two rdles, in 
this one. Marion Burns, Irene Ware 
and Edmund Breese have parts. 


stage. The second is the cafe set 
in Mexico. They have devoted the 
better part of two stages to this 
one set. The third is the bull- 
fighting arena where one of the 
most amusing of the three num- 
bers takes place. 

Sidney Franklin, the American 
bull-fighter who was such a hit in 
Spain, acted as technical adviser 
for the third number. He is now 
in Europe to continue meeting the 
bull in the arena. 

This is one of the first big musi- 
cals to come from Hollywood for 
some time. 

It will be ready for November 
release. 


RR ASEUTIN— (MGM )—Co-starring 
John, Lionel, and Ethel Barry- 
more. 

Under the direction of Charles 
Brabin, Lionel dons the long beard 
and black robes of the mad monk. 
It is a story built around the char- 
acter of Rasputin, the holy devil, 
who through superstition ruled 
Russia through his power over the 
Czar and Empress. One of the 
highlights of the Mad Monk’s life 
were the orgies, a national scandal, 
held in the palace of the Prince. 
It will be interesting to see just 
how far the producers will go in 
| reproducing these events. The 
story is being done day by day as 


production progresses. What the 
final story will be is not yet known, 
but with the wealth of historical 
data to work from, it is likely to be 
a vivid moving story. 

Ethel Barrymore is cast in the 
role of the Empress, with John por- 
traying the Grand Duke. In the 
supporting cast are Ralph Morgan 
as the Czar and Tad Alexander as 
the Crown Prince who is cured 
through a “miracle,” a bit of hyp- 
nosis on the part of Rasputin. 

The three Barrymores in a story 
concerning so interesting an his- 
torical character as Rasputin 
should be an assurance of good en- 
tertainment. 

(Please turn to page 112) 


Barbara Weeks and Buck Jones in 

the "White Eagle," a stirring western 

of the frontier days. It is one 

in a series of westerns that Colum- 

bia Pictures have scheduled for 
Buck Jones. 
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Beautitul Hair for Anyone 


Tala Birell, Viennese star, tells 
you how your hair may achieve 


her rules 


glory—aond are 
very simple! 
S her hair still “a woman’s 


crowning glory’? 
Beautiful Tala Birell an- 
swers in the affirmative. And 
inasmuch as Miss Birell comes 
from Vienna, where for centuries 
women have been noted for their 


oe aeF 
the pet Ml 
charm and beauty, her opinion 


Pa Miss Birell has a reserve that 
makes quizzing her seem imperti- 
nent. Nevertheless, questions 
tumbled over themselves after 
these revelations. How often may 
one safely shampoo the hair with- 
out making it too brittle or too 
dry? What soap is best? Should 
arinse of any sort be used? What 
about brushing the hair? and so 
on and on. Lastly, what about 
stringy, unkempt hair that just 
won't “stay put’? 

“What you Americans call ‘well 
groomed’—that is the way to keep 
the hair. Then there can be no 
such thing as unmanageable hair. 


may be worthy of note. Ohh LEFT) eer, Hi. Gere amen te It is very simple. Brush the hair, 
“The color doesn’t matter,” says ae gas pa pene Tale Birell keep it very, very clean—immacu- 
the Universal star. ‘‘Some white P ! i late—yes? Wash with soap, 


hair is marvelous! And it makes 
little difference whether the hair 
is bobbed or long, if the coiffure 
is becoming.” 

So if your locks be curly or 
straight, dark or blonde or plat- 
inum, it matters not, for “‘beau- 
tiful hair is the greatest physical 
adornment a woman can have,” ac- 
cording to Tala Birell, “and with 
proper care, anyone may have attractive tresses.’ 

Perhaps her opinion on the subject has aided this 
lovely European in making the care of the hair an 
important issue. Certainly, her own exquisitely coiffed 
pate is living evidence of her views on the subject and 
her advice may help other girls to attain the same 
perfection. 

“So many have asked me what I use to make the 
gloss or shine—no, sheen, they call it—on my hair,” 
says Tala. “They want to know where I buy it,” she 
smiled. “I cannot help them with artificial aids. A 
healthy scalp will supply a luster and natural oil.” 


(ABOVE RIGHT) 
One hundred 


(ABOVE) 


? 
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strokes with the 
day will bring a glow and sheen to the hair. 


The final touch, the arrangement or coiffure 
is all important in bringing beauty to the face. 


Photos by Ray Jones 


water, rinse with a little lemon 
uit a drop of perfume—that is 
all.” 

The formula was too simple. 
There must be a trick to applying 
the brush, the soap and water and 
the perfume. 

“Indeed, yes. Brush always 
from the back to the front and 
then from the front to the back— 
a hundred times a day. All of my life has this been 
done. It takes the dust out of the hair and exercises 
(the word is Tala’s) the scalp. 

“Once a week, in warm weather, my hair is washed. 
In cold weather, about every ten days is enough. This 
does not make the hair dry—because my hairdresser 
rubs my head with a towel. When it is warm, I sit 
out in the sunshine to dry my hair. Also, my hair- 
dresser massages my scalp with the tips of her fingers 
for a long time until it glows. This makes me feel 
very relaxed. It is wonderful!” 

The intriguing Viennese (Please turn to page 103) 


brush each 
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RICHARD ARLEN and JOHN DARROW, two of filmdom's most : ie ae | 


noted gridiron contestants. 


Football in the Films! 


The Universal Picture “The All 


American” brings a gallery of 


gridiron heroes and film stars 


fl? 


FRANK CARIDEO, brilliant 
Notre Dame back. 


FRED LINEHAN, Yale. 


(Right) ALBIE BOOTH, one of Yale's 

greatest, carrying the ball behind 

the interference of REB RUSSELL, 
Northwestern U. husky. 


"RED" CAGLE, Army. 
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At Ginger's party: Eddie Kane, Arthur 

Pierson, Phyllis Fraser, Stanley Smith, Gin- 

ger, Mervyn Leroy, John Gilroy, Russell 
Hopton, and Al Kvale. 


111 photos taken erclusively for 
New Movie by Wide World 


The Fall season is the signal for many gay 
affairs; Sunday at Billie Dove’s; the Rumba 
parties; Carole Lombard entertains for husband 


Bill Powell, and other Hollywood social events. 


INGER ROGERS, that red-headed bit of 

pep, was the “victim” of a birthday 
surprise party that turned out to be one 
of the merriest affairs of the month. 

Ginger and her mother and her cousin, Phyllis 
Fraser, were having dinner when Alice White 
bounced in like a breathless little sprite, pre- Lan 
tending she’d just dropped by to say “hello.” : i 

Alice was very smart in a stunning black silk Bill Price, Me 
dress with great puffed sleeves of white or- 
gandie, an organdie collar to match, a huge bow 
of the same material at the neck line, and a 
small tight-fitting black hat with a swanky veil. 

Ginger said later that Alice looked so excited, 
she began to suspect something. 

Almost on Alice’s heels, came Wally Ford, 
and his wife, and then the secret was out. The 
Fords brought an old paper shopping bag full 
of silly tey animals, a couple of dolls and all 
sorts of odds and ends they had picked up. 

And immediately thereafter, came a regular 
deluge of people, flowers and telegrams. The 
bewildered Ginger became almost hysterical 
with excitement. Among the very first arrivals 
of course, was Mervyn Leroy! Watching Gin- 
ger’s delight with everything, he said, “That’s 
one of Ginger’s greatest charms—her ability to 
be herself and to get such a whale of a kick out 


» 


rvyn Leroy, Ginger, Al Kvale, Phyllis Fraser, 
Shaw and Lee, Stanley Smith, Eddie Kane, Russell Hopton. 


of everything that happens. ... If she ever gets i 

to Honolulu, she'll never get overpitsicharml! 4). easement a 

Mervyn had not been back long from his first At Billie Dove's party: Gavin Gordon, Harriet Parsons, 
trip to the islands and (Please turn to page 99) Billie, Stanley Smith, Clive Brawley, and Katherine Hansen. 
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looked at her 


...and pictured her 
scrubbing the tloor 


Yet now red, rough hands can be 
made beautifully smooth and white 
...in only 3 days! 


ER GOWN was an exclusive model. But 

her hands were those of a kitchen 
drudge. They ruined her smartness—her 
charm—completely. 


How often this happens! Yet how foolish 
—how needless—to let it! Though you do 
housework, play golf, work in the garden, 
run a car or a typewriter, your hands can still 
be satin-smooth—enchantingly, alluringly 
soft and lovely. All they need is a little 
simple care. 


Keep abottle of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream handy. Smooth a little on the hands 
after they have been in water—and always 
at night. In three days you will marvel at the 
difference. Hands once more become delight- 
fully smooth and white. Every trace of rough- 
ness and redness goes. You'll be so delighted 
that you'll decide to use Hinds always to 
keep your hands looking their prettiest. 


Here’s the secret of 
Hinds “magic” 
Hands become coarse and 
work-worn because the natu- 
ral,softening,skin-beautifying 
oils dry out. Hinds restores 
these precious oils. It is not a 


thick, gummy, drying jelly but a delicate, | Try Hinds FREE. Mail coupon below for a generous 
chiffon-weight cream that seems to melt _ 7-day trial bottle of Hinds. See for yourself the amazing 
right into the pores. Instantly the tense, __ results from just a few applications. Use it when you 
dry, drawn feeling vanishes. Almost before manicure, too. Directions with every bottle. 

your eyes you can see roughness and red- CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW 
ness begin to fade—new satin-smoothness : 
appear. Hinds dries naturally. Just a few 
seconds and it’s absorbed, leaving an in- 
visible “second skin” to protect the hands. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, 
Dept. 611, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Please send me a generous FREE trial bottle 
(enough for 18 applications) of Hinds Honey 


and Almond Cream. 
honey and one : 
Add 2 
Tess Pos 3 
alinond ag 
Cie ee Late O 


| : fee eee es ee eee 


1 
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Giving last-minute instructions to her 
maid, Peggy Shannon, Fox Films player, | 
is trying to decide whether to have 
chestnut or oyster stuffing for her 
Thanksgiving turkey. 


Photo taken exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


PEGGY SHANNON’S Thanksgiving Dinner 


EGGY SHANNON has been one of the busiest 

girls in Hollywood lately. The Thanksgiving sea- 

son arrived before she felt ready for it. However, 

she found an easy way out of her menu difficulties 
and generously passed on her discovery to NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE readers. 

“Thanksgiving just couldn’t slip by without my 
celebrating it with a rousing big dinner with my 
nearest and dearest,” said Peggy. “However, this year it 
sort of ‘sneaked up’ on me, I have been so very, very busy, 
but I’m planning Thanksgiving dinner just the same. 

“My mother and sister will be with me this year, and 
I shall invite Jimmie Dunn and his mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Blystone, Alan Davis, Wynne Gibson, Madge 
Evans and Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Tracy, because I con- 
sider them my dearest Hollywood friends. 

“There is no season of the year when a hostess can 
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make a more attractive table than at Thanksgiving. 
The autumn shades, the yellows, red and greens, lend 
themselves so beautifully for a color scheme. 

“My table will be set with yellow linen tablecloth, 
and napkins, and with dishes of pale yellow shade. The 
centerpiece will be a large horn of plenty, made of 
autumn leaves in all their gorgeous colorings. In the 
horn and falling from it onto the table will be seasonal 
fruits, nuts and candies, gracefully arranged. 

“At the four corners of the table, small natural 
pumpkins will serve as candlesticks, holding large 
cathedral candles. The favors will be miniature ships 
patterned after the Mayflower and so made that they 
are in reality cigarette boxes—and of course, they will 
be filled with cigarettes. 

“All these details were easily thought out while hav- 
ing my hair dressed (Pleased turn to page 93) 
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if you dont Done veheotliee 
dont bother reading this, | 


SAYS SYLVIA . « - the world’s foremost 


authority on the care of the feminine figure 


Out here in Hollywood, I’ve slapped, 
beaten, pounded ... and dieted ... many 
an overweight picture star into shape for 
the camera. And in New York, many a 
stage and social celebrity. I get $100 a 
half hour for doing it. 


Now these Life Savers folks have asked 
me to tell you about my slenderizing 
method, because Life Savers are part of 
that method. We'll get back to them later 
—I want to tell you, in proper order, the 
things you’ve got to do to get rid of those 
bulges, bumps and rubber tires. I don’t 
believe in shilly-shallying. And I’m going 
to give you my advice straight from the 
shoulder. If you’re a sensitive creature 
... that’s just too bad. 


FIRST: Exercise sanely. A two-mile (or 
more) walk a day in the open air. 


HELEN TWELVETREES, RKO Radio Pictures’ player 


[Why you must have sugar to lose 
weight faster, and more safely | 


SECOND: No fat, rich foods, gravies or 
sauces. And liquor? Don’t let me catch 
you taking a drop! 


THIRD: Here’s where you get the sur- 
prise of your life. You’ll think it’s a mis- 
print. But it isn’t. Get this straight. Don’t 
starve yourself on sugar! 


Eat enough Sugar! 


Fats are fuel; sugar is the flame. Sugar 
is the one food element that most quickly 
and most safely burns away the body fats. 
And you'll lose weight faster with the 
right sweet at the right time than you 
ever could without it. 


Case after case of my own verifies these 
facts. 


What is the right sweet? I give Life Savers 
to my clients. I don’t let my stars suffer 
from the pangs of a normal sweets-hunger. 
I satisfy it . . . and help them reduce at 
the same time. g 


Why are Life Savers part of my slender- 
izing method? Because they are a pur- 
poseful candy for reducing. They give you 
quickly assimilated sugar energy without 
fat-producing bulk. They are hard,so you 
let them dissolve on your tongue. One 
Life Saver lasts 8 to 10 minutes. And 
gives you a lasting gratification of your 
normal hunger for sweets. You can slip 
one into your mouth whenever and wher- 
ever you like. And as often as your appe- 
tite calls for sugar. 


Even the most finicky palate can find a 
flavor it likes, because there are many to 
choose from. Myself, I like Cryst-O- 
mints, the new mouth-cooling, crystal 
drops. But you may prefer Pep-O-mint 
.. Wint-O-green ... Cl-O-ve.. . Lic-O- 
rice... . Cinn-O-mon .. . Vi-O-let ... Or 
the real fruit-tasting fruit drops... 
Lemon, Orange, Lime and Grape, 


IF YOU MEAN BUSINESS SEND THIS COUPON; 


TBD on 


TI like action . . . let’s get started! 


If you mean business ...sodoI. But I 
want to see evidence of your good faith. 
Show me you’re in earnest about this 
weight-reducing and I’ll make you a 
grand gift. 


I have put down in a brief booklet, the 
information that I usually get hundreds 
of dollars for. 


Show me that you are really getting busy 
on this reducing program. Buy at least 
two packages of genuine Life Savers right 
now. Mail me two of the wrappers and 
Ill send you this book which gives the 
net of my slenderizing instructions. 


Mine Dfpioce 


yy 


“IF you pon’T...Don’t! 


Certainly I mean business. Here’s proof. Attached are wrappers 


MADAME SYLVIA 


c/o Life Savers, Inc., Dept. TM-11 diet and exercise instructions. 
include 10¢ to cover mailing.) This offer expires December 31, 1933. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


Name. 


City 


from two packages of Life Savers. Please mail me your booklet of 


(If you live outside the U.S. A. 


Address 


State. 


All candy products having the distinctive shape of Life Savers are manufactured by Life Savers, Inc. 
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Make These 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
for Less Than 


ONE DOLLAR 


Here are presents for every member of the family you 
can make with the help of our New Method Circulars 


one-piece poncho 
blouse made from 
one yard of figured | 

material. 


Nol71—The latest style 

bureau scarf trimmed with 

seam binding and calico 

can easily be made with the 
aid of this circular. 


Nol68—A book cover 
with attractive book 
mark to match. 


Nol74—For the ex- 

acting young woman 

—these slim-waisted 
silk crépe shorts. 


Nol69—Half a yard 
of ribbon makes a 


smart tobacco pouch. Nol72— Learn to make 


these colorful patch-work 
table doilies. This circular 
gives four different designs. 


Turn to page 102 for 
directions for obtain- 
ing the New Method 


diagram patterns tor 

the Christmas gifts 

No!70—Arose-shaped shown on this page. 

pajama bag for one 

of your frivolous 
girl friends. 


Nol 75—Make this apron and work bag 
of Scotch plaid gingham. 


Nol73 — The new | 


= SSE 


eer ie ei 1O'L2- 
Absolutely Equals "| eo) Quality 


“T just love all the Faoen Beauty 
Aids. Take this Faoen Face 
Powder, for instance. It has 
exactly the same quality as $1 
to $3 powders... and yet it 


pf? 


only costs 10c! 


ee ONLY Beauty Aid at |O* that give 
Se mt 2 


No wonder women were skeptical 
when Park & Tilford first announced 
Faoen. Beauty Aids in convenient 
10c sizes—equal to the costliest 
brands in fineness and purity — = - FAOEN % 

c : Paar ON me f y POUDRE | 
seemed inconceivable! a e 


=== In addition, all Faoen Beauty Aids 
| have received the seal of approval 
of The Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 


If you have not yet tried Faoen 
Beauty Aids, you owe it to yourself 
} to dosotoday. You will be amazed 
at their quality ... delighted with 
~ the results. And you will gratefully 


But scientific tests tell the truth. 
They reveal the facts! And the facts 
are these, as reported by a famous : 
Research Laboratory:— - welcome their economy! 


“every Facen product tested, is as | P A R K & T | L F O R D ete |O¢ each ————— 


pure and fine as products of like NEW YORK PARIS 
nature sold for $1, $2 and $3.” at F.W.Woolworth Co Stores 
© EAY = ON 
CLEANSING CREAM - COLD CREAM - SKIN TONIC - (OTONS FACE POWDER - ROUGES - PERFUMES 
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Heating the Modern House 


Drawings by THORNTON BISHOP 


The large stone, wood-burning fireplace 
was the only method of heating the home 
two hundred years ago. 


By BETTY LENAHAN 


sturdy log cabins with fireplaces—the method 

they brought to the new country with them. The 

great stone fireplaces were cheerful to look at but 
they were not practical, they continually had to be re- 
kindled which was not an easy task in those days before 
the conveniences of matches. They caused quantities 
of dust and dirt around the room and most of the heat 
went up the chimney. This method of heating was prev- 
alent until the latter part of the Eighteenth Century 
when a tremendous advance was made by Benjamin 
Franklin with the first American stove—thus was 
brought about the revolution in heating and the cheer- 
ful woodburning fireplaces were no longer a necessity, 
they were a comfortable luxury. 

This first little stove was not pretty and was hard to 
keep clean but it served its purpose as it warmed the 
room throughout. The stove like its predecessor, the 
fireplace, heated by radiation; its warmth did not pene- 
trate walls, so in order to heat the entire house it was 
necessary to have a stove in each room. In the begin- 
ning the stove was placed in the fireplace and con- 
nected with the chimney but later it was moved to the 
center of the room so as to give off heat from all sides. 

Gradually, as the years went on, the stove was im- 
proved and a new type of heater was evolved, a central 
heating plant that would heat all the rooms in the 
house. 

Now we have several different types of heating sys- 
tems which can be adapted to the modern home, the 
principal ones of which are coal, gas, hot water, steam 
and oil. It is wise when deciding which method to use 
to consider it from the angles of economy and practi- 
cability of the heating system, and also to take into con- 
sideration the size, structure and location of the house. 
It is best to consult your builder on those points. 


, NHE early American settlers tried to warm their 
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Rapid progress has been made in heating the home 
since the time of the early settlers 


The coal burning furnace is gradually being replaced 
by the more modern systems due to the worry and care 
it entails. The hot water, steam and gas plants are 
very prevalent and are quite satisfactory but the new 
electric oil burning systems are rapidly coming to the 
fore. With the oil burner you can enjoy real freedom 
from heating cares and worries if you are sure of two 
things: that the oil burner you select is of good stand- 
ard make and that your boiler is suited for oil burning 
and is adapted to your burner. The oil burner can be 
adjusted to any degree of temperature you wish and 
when the heat reaches the desired temperature it auto- 
matically shuts off so at all times the entire house re- 
mains at a healthful temperature. 

You might consider the initial cost of the oil burner 
high but you will find it to be economical in the long 
run. The price of oil is about the same as the price of 
coal, but-there is no additional expense of having some- 
one to tend the furnace and empty the ashes. Another 
distinct advantage of the oil burner is its cleanliness. 
There is no dust or soot to accumulate and the basement 
rooms can be made as useful and attractive as any of 
the upstairs rooms. 

When building a house it is wise to install the most 
modern heating system and equipment. It not only 
assures your own personal comfort and pleasure but 
also increases the sale value of your property. 

If you are building a new home or intend building 
one in the near future, or if you would like to change 
the heating system you already have and would he inter- 
ested in the details of the different modern heating 
systems, write to the Tower House Editor in care of 
this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The modern heater takes up 
very little space in the base- 
ment and provides an even, 
healthful temperature for 

the whole house. 
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ET plenty tired of it! 

Then maybe you'll have 
the strength of mind to get 
after these bulges and curves 
that keep you from looking 
smart in the fashions your 
friends 


slenderer wear so 


gracefully. 


The foolish part about being 
overweight is that it’s so easy 
to reduce. All you need is a 
mind made up, common sense 
and patience. You can’t ex- 
pect to lose all your excess 
pounds overnight. Take time 
to it, do it right, and you'll 
improve your health as well 


as your figure. 


Make up your mind, polish up 
your patience, and send for 
“Reducing the Right Way.” 
‘Thousands of women have 
sent for it already, as a guide 
to sensible diet and exercise. 
You'll be surprised when you 
see how much and how many 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of the things you like to eat 
There 


breakfast, 


luncheon and dinner for two 


appear on its menus. 
are menus for 
solid weeks—and two weeks 
of eating well but sensibly 
couldn’t strain anyone’s_ pa- 
tience. There are recipes, 


too, for interesting dishes. 
And exercises youll want to 
make a part of your daily 
program because they make 


you feel so well. 


Send today for “Reducing 
the Right Way’’. It costs 
just ten cents, postpaid. 
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When Nature 
needs Only 


a gentle 
NUDGE! 


A laxative that gets its results through 
a violent purging of the intestines is 
worse than no laxative at all. For that’s 
too big a price to pay for temporary re- 
lief from constipation. Such cathartics 
disturb digestion. They upset the stom- 
ach. They shock the nervous system. 
They are not good for you! 


Next to Nature—Ex-Lax 


The best laxative is the one that comes 
closest to Nature’s own way of acting. 
Ex-Lax gently stimulates the bowels to 
action. It does not impair the normal 
functions of the intestines. It does not 
shock the system. It doesn’t gripe. It 
helps Nature to help herself! 


No secret about Ex-Lax 


Ex-Lax is simply that scientific laxative 
ingredient—phenolphthalein—of the right 
quality, in the right proportion, in the 
right dose — combined with delicious 
chocolate in the special Ex-Lax way. 

That’s why Ex-Lax is so gentle, why 
it is not habit-forming. Ex-Lax checks 
on every point your doctor looks for in 
a laxative. 


Give Ex-Lax a trial! 


There’s only one way to know that 
Ex-Lax is better than any other laxative 
you may now be using. And that is to 
find out for yourself! Take one or two 
before going to bed tonight! Tomorrow 
you'lf know why Ex-Lax is the choice 
of millions. 

In toc, 25c and soc sizes. Or return 
the coupon below for a free sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170, 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a free sample of Ex-Lax 


B112 
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Hollywood’s Decalogue 


(Continued from page 33) 


than the ordinary business man and his 
wife, elsewhere. Most of these misun- 
derstandings come when a non-profes- 
sional marries a movie celebrity. Male 
or female, the outsider has a problem to 
cope with, in understanding Hollywood 
finances. 

If the wife is the non-professional, 
she must get used to the idea of her 
darling spending forty-five dollars on 
a pair of shoes, while she does well to 
spend a third of that. His is ward- 
robe for a picture; hers for private use. 

Thus all money in a _ Hollywood 
household divides itself into two sorts 
of expenditures; money for personal 
use, and money that represents, directly 
or indirectly, an investment in a career. 

Expenses for wardrobe, trainers, les- 
sons, publicity agents, large charitable 
contributions, proper appearances at 
social events, and many things of this 
sort seem senseless to the non-profes- 
sional mate. 

Charges of “going Hollywood” are 
often hurled in divorce cases, where the 
non-professional mate has failed to un- 
derstand. 

The other side of the picture on this 
second commandment is that, with the 
temptation so strong to “put on a good 
front” in a town where this is often 
good strategy on the part of an actor, 
it is hard to save money. Then when 
the end of the contract comes, and a re- 
newal is offered, an actor may be forced 
to say “yes” to a poor offer because he 
can not afford to say “no” and the pro- 
ducer knows it. 

Referring to the third commandment 
Dorothy Mackaill says, “Companion- 
ship is the most important thing of all 
in marriages in Hollywood. If you can’t 
have fun together and like the same 
people and things, what’s there to get 
married for?” 

Conrad Nagel says, “If the husband 
and wife in Hollywood do not like the 
same people and recreations, they are 
not likely to see much of each other, for 
time is so limited for recreation. Then 
they are insensibly drawn apart, for 
lack of common ground. I am strongly 
for married people playing bridge—at 
separate tables.” 

John Barrymore and Dolores Costello 
represent the greatest case of adjust- 
ment in this matter of friends and 
recreations that Hollywood offers. Be- 
fore her marriage, Dolores adored 
dancing at the Cocoanut Grove better 
than anything. Now the long yachting 
trips, and the fishing and hunting ex- 
peditions that her husband is such an 
enthusiast about, are enjoyed by Do- 
lores as much as by John. Their friends 
are the older people, or ones who are 
brilliant writers, conversationalists, 
world travelers, or artists of the stage 
who knew John in his early days. 

Clive Brook believes that unsuitable 
friends are something to be watched 
out for, by both members of a marriage 
team. Brook says, “Drop friends of 
the interfering sort. Remember that 
after all, the life partner is the im- 
portant one to be considered.” 


OLLYWOOD is full of charming 

roistering mischief makers who 

“drop in” and stay to meals, disrupt 

parties, make odd numbers at a care- 

fully planned dinner party table, and 
generally sow disorder and trouble. 

| The actor is naturally a carefree gen- 


erous soul, loving company and mirth 
and repartee, and it is a wife of parts 
who can control such a situation with- 
out causing a rupture. A man hates 
to be considered henpecked, so it is 
usually up to him to quell this nuisance; 
and the same goes for the wife who 
may have gotten into a bridge-playing, 
gambling, gossipy set who annoy her 
husband and perhaps make trouble. 
Hollywood couples must see eye to eye 
on this situation. 

The fourth commandment, “Thou 

shalt retain thy sense of humor,” is 
sponsored by Joan Bennett, Jim and 
Lucille Gleason, and Dolores Del Rio 
goes as far as to say, “Always keep 
cheerful.” Joan Bennett says: 
/ “T can’t imagine what could be more 
important in a marriage than a sense 
of humor.” Mrs. Gleason says, “I 
think that a laugh takes the pain out 
of the bumps that Fate deals us all. 
When young people are choosing life 
partners, they should observe if the 
other can laugh off situations thjat 
arise. If he can’t, remember that 
nice even teeth and a good complexion 
are fine, but that a sweetheart that 
can’t get a laugh out of some difficulty 
will not be able to do any better after 
marriage.” 

Hollywood, because of its absorbing 
devotion to work, and of the ever-pres- 
ent ego of the actor or actress, simply 
could not exist if it were not for humor. 
A flood of wisecracks is heard on all 
sides, and the one who cannot take a 
situation lightly soon finds himself out 
of things. It was Frank Fay who 
made the supreme gesture in this re- 
gard, posing for photographs in front 
of his burning Malibu home! Why not? 
He couldn’t save it anyway. 


fou life in Hollywood needs humor 
in plenty. If a quarreling hus- 
band and wife take themselves serious- 
ly, they are both likely to dramatize 
themselves until they have worked up a 
situation nothing can bridge. A good 
laugh, not barbed or malicious, but 
good-natured, can crush such a situa- 
tion at once, and bring the partner 
back to normalcy, smiling sheepishly. 

Warner Baxter, ably seconded by 
Carole Lombard, Dolores Del Rio, 
Norma Shearer, Lilyan Tashman, and 
others, gives us the fifth command- 
ment, “Thou shalt retain a romantic 
attitude after marriage.’ Warner 
Baxter thinks this is especially im- 
portant in marriages when the wife 
has been, or still is, an actress. 

“Feed the old ego,” says Warner. 
“Don’t forget the florist’s phone num- 
ber once you’ve sniffed the orange blos- 
soms. They shouldn’t be an anesthetic 
for romance, they should properly just 
start it. Bring the wife little sur- 
prises; they needn’t be expensive. Just 
something to provide the thrill of un- 
wrapping and to prove you think of her 
when you are away from home. Make 
her realize she is still as charming and 
desirable as ever. Be interested in her 
clothes, in the way she does her hair.” 

Norma Shearer says, “(Remember the 
person opposite you in the glaring sun- 
light of the breakfast table is the same 
one who looked so romantic the night 
before by moonlight. It is easy to keep 
romance in the humdrum of every-day 
life, if you are willing to make the 
effort.” 
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Lilyan Tashman considers that the 
best way for a wife to keep romance 
in her marriage is always to look her 
best, down to the most scrupulous 
daintiness in every detail of her 
toilette. “Look as young and as smart 
as possible,” says Lilyan. “And never 
forget to be affectionate. Men hate 
public displays of affection, but reserve 
plenty of affectionate demonstrations 
for your time together at home. Sur- 
round yourself with the greatest ro- 
mantic atmosphere in the world, a 
beautifully kept and appointed home. 
Learn to be a gracious and successful 
hostess. Nothing makes a woman ap- 
pear so charming as when she is play- 
ing the hostess against a background 
she has planned to express her taste 
and personality. This can be done ac- 
cording to one’s means. Extravagance 
is not necessary to produce charming 
effects.” 

Fredric March, husband of Florence 
Eldridge, says, “It should not be hard 
to remember the sweet things that 
made your courtship a success. You of 
all people should know best what 
pleases; and a florist shop can still tell 
your story prettily.” 

Clive Brook has some practical advice 
on keeping that elusive romantic qual- 
ity in marriage: “Get away together, 
once a year, from your children, 
friends, and affairs. Do a bit of honey- 
mooning. Never consent to long sepa- 
rations, for any reasons whatsoever. 
Save two nights at least, in every week, 
for a quiet evening at home, alone.” 
Richard Arlen says, “Don’t be afraid to 
be sentimental—and never agree to 
long separations.” 


UR sixth commandment, “Thou 
shalt tell the truth at all times, 
and believe in me and hold me 
above suspicion,” is the contribution of 
Irene Dunne, enthusiastically seconded 
by Joan Bennett. This rule might seem 
a good rule for any marriage, but in 
Hollywood it is a necessity, the iron- 
clad protection against blackmailers 
and others who take an interest in 
causing trouble. Irene Dunne says, “Be 
sporting; don’t practice small false- 
nesses—it is so degrading. Dare to 
tell the truth, whatever it is, for no one 
was ever injured by it in the long run.” 
Joan Bennett says, “I have a mania 
for the truth. It simplifies all human 
relations. Most of our difficulties come 
from lack of truth in ourselves or 
others. A marriage where there is not 
utter truthfulness would be impossible 
for me. A doubt or a jealousy is really 
an insult. In Hollywood, where there 
are. so many petty jealousies, flirta- 
tions, and falsenesses, it is doubly 
valuable.” 

Carole Lombard says, “Never put on 
an act to gain some end. Men see 
through sham and insincerity more 
quickly than women, and detest it. 
Fight fair and keep your husband’s 
respect.” 


T is the older folks, with long and 
successful experience of marriage, 
who offer us the seventh command- 
ment: “Don’t try to make me over, and 
Pll put up with your silly whims.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph. Cawthorne, and: the 
Gleasons, authored this one. Roscoe 
(Please turn te page 76) 


One little girl Won a 


BEAUTY CONTEST 


Four little girls 
stayed at Home! 


Every day you are competing in a Beauty Contest with many other lovely 
women. You can triumph—attract men’s admiration—if your skin is soft 
and clear and immaculately clean. Let gentle Camay keep your skin exquisite! 


Use a generous lather of Camay, 
a soft cloth and warm water 
—then rinse with cold water. 
You’ll like Camay from the start. 
It’s so mild and gentle! 
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if ; Here’s Camay — the delicate, 
“‘He staged a little Beauty Contest of his own, when he creamy-white beauty soap. Now 
mentally reviewed the girls he might invite. And she who wrapped in green and yellow— 
won possessed a flawless skin... exquisite as an orchid!’’ with Cellophane jacket. 


WOMAN is not always the best judge of her own charms. She often places 

too little value on a perfect skin. Yet others notice your complexion first. 

If your skin is fresh and clear, you win another of life’s daily Beauty Contests. 

Keep your precious skin deeply clean with delicate Camay. The Soap of 

Beautiful Women is pure, refreshing, safe—and leaves your skin immaculate 

and blooming. And Camay, you know, costs less today than ever before! Never 
in your lifetime has so fine a soap sold at so low a price. 


(; A M A f Copr. 1932, Procter & Gamble Co. 


THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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WOOLENS 
fluff up clean in 


IVORY 


Use the new quick-dissolving IVORY 
SNOW when you wash your fine 
woolens. It is pure Ivory Soap... 
safe for a baby’s tender skin... safe 
for all downy and silky fleeces. 


DISSOLVES AT A SWISH 
IN LUKEWARM WATER 


Ivory Snow is not cut into brittle, 
flat flakes, but BLOWN into soft 
round particles which melt like snow 
itself. You don’t need to start with 
hot water and get your hands so hot 
that they can’t tell when the suds 
have cooled enough for your wool- 
ens. With Ivory Snow you can begin 


SNOW 


with safe, lukewarm water and in- 
stantly get velvety suds. 


NO STIFF, DISCOLORED SOAP SPOTS 


Ivory Snow dissolves completely. It 
has no flat particles that can stick to 
fabrics and cause soap spots. That 
is why, when you wash your woolens 
or your silks in Ivory Snow, they 
look so new—so evenly soft and 
clear colored. 

Use Ivory Snow lavishly — the 
extra-large package costs only 15¢. 
And here’s a tip — it makes the 
quickest, thickest, soft - on - your - 
hands suds for dishes! 


ADVICE FROM MAKERS OF 


FINE WOOLENS AND SILKS 


Ivory Snow is “the ideal soap for woolens” 
agree the weavers of Biltmore Handwoven 
Homespuns, the makers of downy Mariposa 
blankets and the Botany Worsted Mills. 
“A perfect soap for silks,’ 
Cheney Brothers and Truhu. 


1 


say Mallinson, 


99 *%/o % PURE 
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(Continued from page 75) 


Ates believes in its all-importance. 
Younger folks like Norma Shearer 
and Dolores Del Rio plead for it too. 
“Fit your tastes and hobbies into your 
life together; remain yourself, pursue 
your hobby, but be considerate and see 
that it is not overdone by neglecting 
your partner,” say the Cawthornes. 

“If he likes tea, and you like coffee 
for breakfast, for heaven’s sake serve 
them both,” says Lucille Gleason, “It’s 
worth the effort even in these small 
things to keep your individuality and 
self-respect.” Roscoe Ates says, “Let 
the man have one definite hobby the 
wife doesn’t share, and be allowed to 
indulge in it. Let the wife do likewise. 
Thus they will come back to each other 
refreshed.” Dolores Del Rio says, “Al- 
low and demand freedom of thought; 
do not probe or cross-question, but let 
each have a little hallowed world of 
spirit within. Never pry into each 
other’s business; let all information be 
voluntarily given.” 

Winnie Lightner says, for our eighth 
commandment, “Don’t flirt. The air is 
full of static in Hollywood anyway. 
Too many beautiful girls, too many 
googly-eyed husbands. The climate is 
great for children, but tough enough 
for marriage.” 

Carole Lombard says, “Don’t flirt— 
it is shallow and insincere. You may 
be starting something you can’t finish. 
You may be wounding the one you love 
best, and no fun is worth that.” 

Norma Shearer says, “Don’t take a 
chance on losing the confidence of your 
mate by a silly flirtation.” 

Consider the suffering of a Holly- 
wood wife if her celebrated husband 
flirts with some pretty girl. Everybody 
in town, and it’s all over town by 
breakfast next morning, is feeling sorry 
for her and telling all her friends about 
it. Reversing the situation, the male 
whose mate is flirtatious gets a pity- 
ing look from his pals. Perhaps the 
saddest sight in the world is a screen 
sheik who has not made good at home. 
Valentino failed to hold either of his 
mates, and others have had the same 
sad experience. These things may re- 
flect directly on the career of a male 
star. A flirting wife may make a man 
lose all his self-confidence. 

Irene Dunne says, “Take as liter- 
ally as your mate demands that stipu- 
lation of the marriage contract, ‘for- 
saking all others.’ Be brave enough to 
cast your lot with your mate, entirely, 
with no reservations, serious or flirta- 
tious.” 

“False pride is a stumbling block on || 
the road to any happiness in marriage,” 


says Joan Bennett. Flirtations are | 


frequently, if not always, a means of | 
flattering oneself. That is very in- | 
sincere.” 

“Thou shalt not envy thy neighbor’s || 
car, nor his house, nor his beach place, | 
nor her diamond bracelets, nor her 
wardrobe,” says our ninth command- 
ment. Much of the trouble between 
Hollywood husbands and wives is from | 
the old idea of “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” This evil is nowhere more 
widespread than in Hollywood, where 
the scramble for pre::ige is so great 
that it is no wonder men and women 
come to look at viewable assets as the 
most important. 
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Lilyan Tashman says, “A wife 
should strive not to be too extravagant 
nor on the other hand, too parsimon- 
ious. Extravagance is a sin anywhere 
in the world, for obvious reasons, and 
parsimony will shame a man before his 
friends. Always remembering that 
good taste must be observed, a couple 
should live within their fortune, envy- 
ing nobody and striving to supply 
through careful management and plan- 
ning the sort of home and the way of 
living that is something a man can be 
proud of.” 

Ralph Bellamy and his wife, Kathe- 
rine Willard, say, “Don’t be greedy to 
have too much luxury, either to impress 
friends or to keep up with friends. 
There are other things in life.” 

Greta Garbo is Hollywood’s prime ex- 
ample of supreme indifference when it 
comes to swank and “keeping up with 
the Joneses,” and it’ll be a lucky man 
who gets a jewel like Greta who has a 
total disregard for appearances. She 
could marry a carpenter and get along 
just fine. 

“Thou shalt desire the same things 
from life that I do,” is our tenth com- 
mandment, contributed by Harold 
Lloyd and his wife. In other places 
outside Hollywood, marriage may mean 
different things to husband and wife. 
The man may fulfill his ambitions in 
business and the woman hers in society. 

In most communities, being married 
is something that all forces of the com- 
munity tend to promote and solidify. 
Forces in Hollywood tend to pull 
couples apart; work, irregular and un- 
predetermined hours, constant prox- 
imity to new and beautiful women and 


fascinating young men, for hours at a 


time in informal, almost intimate con- 
tact while working in a picture; all 
these pull apart a married couple. 

To counteract this, interests must be 
closely knit. We have discussed liking 
the same pastimes and people in our 
article; now we will consider the seri- 
ous objects in life, the desire to accom- 
plish mutually some definite thing. 

This something may be a home; and 
with Harold Lloyd and his wife, Mil- 
dred Davis, it is a home—the old con- 
ception of a home. A cheery place with 
“children’s faces looking out, and 
flowers looking in.” We find three 
children’s faces looking out, and plenty 
of flowers looking in. 

Mildred likes to cook, and on the 
servants’ night out, she does cook Har- 
old’s supper, with the aid of the two 
little girls standing on stools and help- 
ing. That domestic tone is the dearest 
thing in life to Lloyd, and all his ex- 
pensive mansion and gardens are only 
a reverent frame for that precious 
dream, a home. 

Mildred surrendered her personal 
ambitions for a career because she 
finally understood how much the old- 
fashioned home meant to Harold, and 
has found his way wiser than hers, for 
them at least. 


HERE is a large question in this 

matter of careers for the wives. 
There are many happy couples on both 
sides of the argument. The answer is 
that they have some other ambition in 
which they both believe; usually re- 
tirement, with children later. 

(Please turn to page 78) 
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KRE-MEL 
is Rich, 


~~ 4 ] A) Motherswhomust 
‘ path coax their chil- 
drento drink milk 


will discover that 
Chocolate Kre- 
Mel makes milk 
even a more delicious beverage... 
A heaping teaspoon (or more if de- 
sired) of Chocolate Kre-Mel in a 
glass of milk (stirred briskly with a 
spoon or mixed in a shaker) not only 
sweetens and flavors it but greatly 
increases its nutritive value... be- 
cause Kre-Mel is rich in Dextrose, 
the food element active bodies need 
for strength and energy. 


A smooth, rich pud- 
ding ready-to-eat in 
about 5 minutes... 
that’s Kre-Mel 
Dessert. 


A heaping teaspoon 
of Chocolate Kre-Mel 
makes milk a more 
delicious beverage... 
and doubly nutritious! 


A DESSERT 


or 


IN MILK 


Busy women wel- 
come Kre-Mel — 
it’s so simple to 
prepare—so deli- 
cious — and very 
economical. 


Of course, Kre-Mel is more than a 
tempting dessert—it’s a real energy 
food. The Dextrose in Kre-Mel 
makes this smooth, rich pudding as 
wholesome as it is delicious. 


Kre-Mel comes in four tempting 
flavors—Chocolate, Vanillin, Cara- 
mel, and Coffee. Why not try all 
four flavors—the cost is so little. 


Ask your grocer for Kre-Mel today. Serve it to the youngsters 
and watch them “smack their lips”... and then ask for more. 
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FOUR FLAVORS—Chocolate..Vanillin.. Caramel..Coffee 
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“Ted's shooting up like a weed, 


but he can't gain an ounce.” 


“Give him Cocomalt in milk. 
Cocomalt is accepted by the 
American Medical Association, 


Committee on Foods.” 


law Ted gained 
Seven Pounds 
in two months 


through a delicious new food-drink 


HE more Ted grew, the more frail and 

puny he looked. His mother gave him 
the best of everything—all the food he 
would eat—and still he didn’t gain. At last 
she went to see the school nurse. 


“Give him Cocomalt,” the nurse advised. 
“Tt’s accepted by the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. You 
see, it’s far more than a milk flavoring; it’s 
a scientific food-drink, containing food ele- 
ments every growing child needs.” 


So Ted’s mother began giving him Coco- 
malt, mixed with milk, regularly. In two 
months he showed a gain of 7 pounds! Now 
she'll never leave it out of his diet — it Fas 
improved him so noticeably in every way. 


Prepared according to directions, Coco- 
maltadds more than 70 nourishment (food- 
energy) to milk. Contains Vitamin D, en- 
abling the more efficient utilization of the 
calcium and phosphorus richly furnished 
by this drink, for the formation of strong 
bones, sound teeth, sturdy bodies. 


High in food-value—low in cost. At all 
erocers in 2-lb., 1-lb. and 5-lb. family size 
cans. Or mailcouponand 10c (to 
cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing) for trial] can. 


SS 


AMERICAN» 
| MEDICAL 
ASSN 


Cocomalt is accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. That isa your guarantee of 
its trustworthiness. Also licensed by Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation. 


ocomalt 


**Cocomalt isa scientific food concentrate _ 
of selected cocoa, barley malt extract, 
skimmed milk, sugar, eggs, flavoring 
and added sunshine Vitamin D.”’ 


R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. 15x, Hoboken, N. J. | 
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Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt. lam 
enclosing 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing 


ae Po a a nn Sates ase | 
ADDS 70% MORE NOURISHMENT | 


(FOOD-ENERGY) TO MILK | 
] (Prepared according to label directions) | 
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(Continued from page 77) 


But Hollywood is strewn with the 
wrecks of marriages that have gone to 
wrack on the Scylla and Charybdis of 
a career or no career for the wife. 

It is perfectly true that men who 
marry actresses are naive enough to 
expect these glamorous exotic creatures 
to be transformed into perfect domestic 
wives and mothers. Sometimes they 
are, but not enough times to make it 
worth taking a chance on. 

Only those couples who can entirely 
agree on the status of children and a 
home can hope to be happy. If one is 
dissatisfied, it’s no go. Eleanor Board- 
man and her husband, King Vidor, feel 
that she is entitled to a career, as well 
as to children. 

Her career, in fact, has flourished 
more since her motherhood than before, 
thus upholding the argument that 
deepens and broadens a 
woman’s emotional life and makes her 
a better actress. She feels her career 
is her great means of self-expression, 


| and that when she becomes older, she 


has the children also to provide future 


interests. 


Norma Shearer and Irving Thalberg 
have a similar life, smoothly running 
home machinery taking all the details 
from Norma and allowing her to pur- 
sue a brilliant career. And Papa Iry- 
ing, youngest executive in pictures, 
proudly brings the baby to work with 
him daily in the car, for the airing. 


EIL HAMILTON believes that for 

him personally there could not be 
two careers in the family. He says, 
“For so many years when I was start- 
ing out on a career, hungry and lonely 
in New York, I used to dream of a 
home, and what it would mean to have 
some one who would care about all the 
silly little things that had happened 
to me during the day, who would be 
there by the fireside to listen to me at 
the end of the day. 

“Somehow that dream took such a 
hold on me, that I do not believe I could 
be happy any other way, than as I 
dreamed of being. 

“T can’t imagine what it would be 
like to have to sit and listen to some 
tired and irritable actress interrupting 
me and saying, ‘But wait till you hear 
what happened to ME today,’ and in- 
terrupting my egotistical recital. Per- 
haps I’m silly, perhaps I’m egotistical, 
but that’s the way it is. I could never 
be happy married to a picture star my- 
self. Then, too, I like to feel that I 
am the breadwinner; this gives me a 
subtle pride in myself and my accom- 
plishments. It makes me feel that I 
am a success, and that I am really im- 
portant to some one. If women only 


| knew how that flatters a man, they 
| would not crave so for independence.” 


Warner Baxter, whose wife was a 


| star before their marriage, and worked 


after their marriage, 
is well qualified to 
about this. Working in films is much 
harder for a woman than for a man. 
Consider the one item of make-up. A 
man can do his in from half an hour 
to an hour at the most. A woman 
must have her hair done; her neck and 
arms must be made up, as well as her 
face. With a man, the old face is all 
that gets attention. 

“A woman is constantly worried over 
her weight and figure; a man, within 
reasonable limits, has none of this 
nerve-racking business of diets, mas- 
sages, and exercises. All this wears 
out a girl, makes her more irascible 
and temperamental than a man actor. 
I don’t believe Winifred and I could 
have gone on indefinitely if she had 
pursued her dramatic career. We used 
to have frequent fusses, both coming 
home tired out and edgy. Now that 
never happens: she has retired.” 

Dolores Costello has been most for- 
tunate with the attitude her husband, 
John Barrymore, takes. “If she wants 
to work, I’m willing; and if she just 
wants to stay home and be mamma to 
the baby, that’s fine, too,’ says John. 
He comes of a celebrated stage family, 
where both husbands and wives worked, 
for generations, and the only failures 
were when non-professionals who did 
not understand the mad, mad ways of 
the stage, married into the family. 

Marguerite Churchill, also of a 
famous stage family that produced 
Charlotte Cushman, believes that re- 
tirement is in order when an actress 
marries. “Marriage is to found a 
home, and have children; that is the 
only kind of marriage I believe in. It 
takes all a woman’s energies. She is 
not being fair to herself, her husband, 
her children, or her career, if she under- 
takes so many obligations.” 

The Edmund Lowes feel both are en- 
titled to a career. Eddie is so proud 
of Lilyan’s success, and realizes thor- 
oughly that to insist on her retirement 
would be to deprive her of the breath 
of life. Lilyan hints darkly of a family 
in the future, but at present, her 
abounding love of life, ambition, and 
all the business of being a movie suc- 
cess, are a heady draught. Eddie is 
content to have her that way, at least 
for the present. 

It is amazing to contact the serious- 
ness of thought that all of these in- 
terviewed people gave to this matter 
of marriage in Hollywood, and its prob- 
lems. It is very far from the carefree 
attitude that the world imputes to its 
idols. It leaves one with the sobered 
realization that perhaps nowhere in the 
world are so many fascinating people 
hard at work on the biggest piece of 
fascination in tke world, fascinating 
the life partner, year in, year out, every 
moment of the day. 
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She Walks Alone 


(Continued from page 31) 


about this move, “Too happy, perhaps. 
‘At heart I’m probably one of the lazi- 
est persons in the world. I don’t do 
anything which I can avoid doing and 
I was growing more and more de- 
pendent upon my mother for little 
things. I realized that I needed to get 
away and be forced to rely entirely 
upon myself. The family understood. 
I’d probably see more of them than I 
did when I was right at home. But I’d 
have the sensation of being completely 
on my own.” 

Karen believes that, wherever it is 
possible, all young people should do 
this. 

“As wise Marie Dressler said once: 
‘No young person can amount to any- 
thing until he or she tests his or her 
own abilities and capabilities without 
any family help or influence.’” Karen 
quoted the woman who is the idol and 
model of all Hollywood’s younger gen- 
eration. 


Kees says that she’s lazy. She 
probably is. About everything ex- 
cept her work. Then nothing is too 
hard, no hours too long, no obstacles 
too great. But about clothes and social 
amenities and other things, she does 
them when the spirit moves her and no 
other time. 

“Tt would be a form of lying for me 
to dress up,” she laughed. “It’s not 
my nature to be the smart, fashion 
plate type. I suppose that, too, is just 
another form of my besetting sin of 
laziness. At any rate, I’m not yet 
well enough known to be recognized 
so I don’t feel that I have to worry 
about the way I look or about dis- 
appointing people. 

“When I was hunting for an apart- 
ment, only two people recognized me 
and they were two small girls, standing 
in the lobby of one of the apartment 
houses. I was really thrilled when they 
asked me to autograph a book for 
them.” 


Keen wears tailored suits as well 
as sports clothes. But she loves 
soft, clingy, ultra-feminine evening 
togs. Her favorite color is a dull, rich 
green. She wears browns and yellows 
to match the dreamy gold of her skin 
and the brown of her eyes. 

She doesn’t like to cook or to do 
domestic things. She never has, even 
as a school girl. But she never tires 
of reading. Mostly plays. Her idea 
of complete happiness is to sit in a 
theater and watch a good play or an 
interesting movie. That’s the way she 
spends most of her evenings. 

She doesn’t take any regular exer- 
cise of any kind. She swims a little 
and goes horseback riding occasionally. 
That’s all. She likes to find queer and 
unusual places to eat, restaurants that 
are far away from the beaten path of 
popularity. 

The biggest thrill of her life came 
when she had finished making “Wash- 
ington Masquerade,” when Lionel 
Barrymore told her that he hoped that 
she would be in his next picture with 
him. 

She expects and hopes to marry 
some day and she firmly believes that 
marriage and a career can go hand-in- 


- hand. 


' But at the present time she isn’t 
thinking of marriage. She is per- 
fectly content to walk alone. 


TACKLING 
A-JOB 
THAT'S NEW, 
10 YOU? 


These magical blue flakes will 
have your clothes on the line in 
double-quick time 


THESE DAYS, millions of women are 
tackling the job of home laundering. 
If you, too, are being thrifty by doing 
your own, we’d like to talk to you about 
a way to get it done quickly and easily. 
A way to make sure that you'll have 
a fresh, snow-white wash every time. 

Have you ever heard of La France? 
It’s a laundry helper that works like 
magic. It cuts your washing time amaz- 
ingly, saves your energy and gives you 
leisure on washday. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of women use La France—wouldn’t 
be without it on Monday. 

La France is so simple to 
use: Just dissolve it, in hot 
water, in tub or machine. Then 
wash your clothes in the way 
you always do, using your reg- 
ular laundry soap. 

Quickly, thoroughly — with- 
out hard rubbing — La France 
soaks away all dirt and grease. 
And it blues and cleans at the same 
time! Does away with the labor of lift- 
ing clothes in and out of bluing tubs. 
Blues perfectly, in hard or soft water, 
without a-streak.or spot. 

In jiffy time, La France will have your 
clothes washed and out on tthe line. 
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You'll be proud of their fresh, snowy 
whiteness. And... La France will not 
harm dainty lingerie or delicate colors. 

Give La France a trial next washday. 
We know you’ll be enthusiastic about 
the help it gives you. Get it at your 
grocer’s—one package is enough for 3 
large tubs. If you prefer, use the coupon 
below. The coupon will bring you a 
FREE sample of La France and a 
FREE ttrial-size package of Satina. 
Satina, added to boiling starch, makes 
the iron glide and takes all the ‘“‘push”’ out 
of ironing. A great help on ironing 
day. Clip the coupon right now! 


Your grocer sells La France and 
Satina. Both are products of 
General Foods. 


T.M.11-32 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me a free test pack- 
age of La France—enough for a 
family wash. And P. S., please in- 
clude a free sample of Satina. 


Street 


City. State 
(Print name.and address—fill in completely) 
If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 


TO HAVE 
Aw RING LIPS 


TRY THIS to beautify face ana 
neck-line. Press the knuckles 
very gently under chin and 
chew DOUBLE MINT 25 counts. 


DO THIS—kKeep chewing for 
25 more counts with hands 


flat against the face to feel 
the muscles pull and tighten. 


AND THIS—pPiace fingers light- 
ly on cheeks. Chew on one side 
and then on other 30 counts, 
Swinging the head in rhythm. 


NEW CELLOPHANE PACKAGE 
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Weep Some More My Lady! 


(Continued from page 23) 


tears. And there she sat in my pet 
easy chair, silently giving way to her 
hurts and disappointments and _ lost 
hopes. 

That was some time past. Many 


happy things have since taken the place 
of the unhappiness in her heart. I 
doubt if Helen cries any more. 


Se years ago, a director of 
publicity at one of the studios in- 
formed me that Marian Nixon was on 
the verge of “conceit tr6uble.” It 
seems, he said, that she was asked to 
pose for publicity pictures but when 
she arrived at the photographer’s, that 
individual was not quite finished with 
another actress. Miss Nixon promptly 
lifted her nose in the air, murmured 
something about an appointment, and 
stalked out. The director of publicity 
was on the point of reporting her to 
the studio manager, but telephoned me 
first. I persuaded him to withhold ac- 
tion until I talked with Marian, whom 
I knew well. 

Upon my invitation, she came to my 
office. There I delivered her a terse, 
pointed lecture on maintaining one’s 
balance. I told her that she was on the 
verge of motion picture success, and 
that it was important that she keep 
her head—‘“not go Hollywood,” were 
the words I used. 

Suddenly confronted with this proof 
that she had allowed her self-impor- 
tance to overrule her natural sweet- 
ness, Marian’s lips trembled and her 
eyelashes became damp. 

And then she cried. Marian cried 
like a little child. She didn’t hide her 
face. She watched me through her 
tears, in the way that a tiny tot 
watches its mother when it cries, be- 
cause it isn’t ashamed of its tears and 
it knows its mother will offer comfort. 
I’m no mother, of course, but... . 


ONSTANCE BENNETT’S tears 

came and departed like a flash of 
sunlight reflected from the’ windshield 
of a moving automobile. She had just 
read a magazine interview in which the 
writer included a number of quotations 
assertedly from Connie’s lips. 

“T never made those ridiculous state- 
ments,”’ Miss Bennett snapped. “The 
writer makes me out a perfect fool. I 
won’t be interviewed at all if I cannot 
be quoted correctly. All my friends 
will read this article and laugh at me.” 

She was quivering in her rage. I 
was afraid she might attempt to vent 
her anger on me, and glanced around 
uneasily to see if there were books or 
vases within her reach. My fears were 
groundless; she did not use me as the 
target upon which to dispel her fury. 
Instead, womanlike, she cried. Hers 
were hot, angry tears; unwanted tears, 
and perhaps she was not aware of 
them. But I saw them, and something 
kept telling me they were scalding hot, 
and that if I put forth an inquisitive 


finger and touched one of them, the 
finger would be blistered. With this 
thought in mind, I made no effort to 
stop Miss Bennett’s tears, although she 
was a most appealing figure as she 
stood there, crying furiously. 


( LIVE BORDEN, nestled in the same 

cosy chair that cuddled Miss 
Twelvetrees, confided the troubles that 
had followed her disagreement with 
Fox studios, on that memorable occa- 
sion when she refused to accept a sal- 
ary of two thousand dollars a week, 
and as a consequence found herself 
jobless. Unable to secure a contract 
elsewhere, Olive had found it necessary 
to sell her lovely home in Beverly Hills, 
and she suffered a heartbreaking finan- 
cial loss on the forced sale. She had 
discharged her servants, and she was 
struggling to keep up the payments on 
the only investment she had been able 
to retain—a small _ store-and-office 
building on the outskirts of Holly- 
wood’s business district. 

Quite bravely, Olive began the story 
of her distress. She must have been 
lonely that day, for lonely people are 
talkative, and Olive confessed countless 
things that she had never told before. 
As she enumerated her woes, her bra- 
vado gradually melted, until at last she 
was pathetic. Gone was the rebellious, 
cock-sure manner that had surrounded 
her since she became a star. She was 
again the frightened, touching little 
girl whom I had known before fame 
discovered her. Without warning, 
Olive’s last shred of courage failed her. 

And then she eried. She cried like 
a little girl who has hurt her finger 
and is trying not to ery. Through 
her tears, which flowed slowly and 
against her will, Olive smiled. True, it 
was a weak, pitiable smile, but it 
proved that even in her utmost misery, 
she retained a spark of indomitable 
courage; she wanted me to see that de- 
spite all that had befallen her, she still 
could smile, even through tears. 


ON’T ask me who cries the most 

charmingly, for that is some- 
thing that even I, lousy so-and-so that 
I turned out to be, will not reveal. Be- 
sides, my choice might not be yours. I 
might like the brave tears of Olive 
Borden, and you Helen Twelvetrees. 
The confiding, childlike sobs of Marian 
Nixon might pierce straight into my 
heart, while perhaps you would prefer 
the more sophisticated tears of Con- 
stance Bennett. 

I only know that had I been fortu- 
nate enough to capture and preserve a 
few of the liquid jewels that escaped 
the eyes of each lovely lady, I would pos- 
sess souvenirs prized beyond monetary 
value; souvenirs I could take into my 
hands caressingly, while fond memo- 
ries traveled back to cherished mo- 
ments when I offered my shoulders to 
beautiful, tearful- ladies. 


ON BEAUTY BENT 


And twisted, too, if you want to get the movie star figure. 
exercise lists that are planned for trimming where trimming is most necessary. 


We have special 
Just 


write to Ann Boyd, care of the NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., tell her your reducing problem and she will be glad to send you the right 
Don't forget to enclose a stamped envelope. 


exercises. 
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Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 53) 


music,” she said. “And I do. I know 
that I am no longer beautiful, but, 
when I was a young girl in the old 
country, I was sweetheart to a great— 
a very great composer. He gave me 
many of his original scores which I 
have in my trunk in New York. I thank 
you for letting me come to your parlor 
and listen to you compose. Your music 
has made me happy, so happy. I must 
thank you so I give you one of his 
manuscripts.” 

Within the week, Vincent Youmans 
received a carefully wrapped package. 
It was, as she had said, an original 
score with an inscription to her in Fin- 
nish signed by her great countryman, 
the composer Jan Sibelius. And under- 
neath it she had re-inscribed the copy 
to her former employer. 


Which reminds us of Ed Wynn’s 
character, the Prince, who had a 
sort of football face. You prob- 
ably remember now. His features 
were always in a huddle. 


Roxy has recently declared that 
radio is still in its infancy. One 
of our readers writes in to say 
“if this is so then a lot of clients 
are guilty of cruelty to children.” 


Up to the Microphone Rode the 400: 
In spite of radio’s claim that it draws 
its talent from all walks of life, few 
of the socially registered of Manhat- 
tan have attempted to crash the gate 
until recently. 

When Jack Denny brought his or- 
chestra to the new Waldorf Astoria, he 
got a bright idea. Why not give audi- 
tions for the 400? He told us that 
it was in fear and trembling he sent 
out the call. To his surprise the re- 
sponse was immediate and enthusias- 
tic. Then he was faced with another 
problem. Suppose they were only 
pretty good. What could he say with- 
out insulting probable patrons. He 
got over this hurdle by lumping some 
voices in choral effects. But even in 
the group of mass singers none is per- 
mitted unless she is in the New York 
Social Register. Jack Denny says they 
work harder than most professionals. 


The Old Maestro turns the corner! It 
may surprise you to hear it but Ben 
Bernie is not losing money on the 
horses. He estimates he is $15,000 
ahead for the season. But he adds, 
that is nothing. There are some men, 
he says, who go about the country 
making $100,000 a year doing nothing 
but betting on the races. ‘They lead 
a jolly life,” Ben thinks. 


The Crosbys in the West: Bing 
Crosby and Dixie Lee lived next to 
their old friends the Nick (Sue Carol) 
Stuarts when the Crosbys were in 
Hollywood for “The Big Broadcast.” 
When Sue’s baby was about to be born 
at three one morning, Bing and Dixie 
took Sue to a hospital and as soon as 
visitors were allowed, Bing and his 
guitarist crooned to the little girl. 

Bing spent his Hollywood Sundays 
fishing with Norman Taurog, Richard 
Arlen, Hoot Gibson and other pals of 
his former movie days. Whenever any 
of them would get a bite the others 
would lay odds that he wouldn’t land 
the fish. Usually they won. They 
were all bum anglers. 


Life’s Proudest Moment 


“No bigger than a minute’’— when he 
arrived... 
But look at him now! See what the 


scales are saying! Look at those mus- - 


cles! Look at that husky framework! 
Look at the bright-eyed, pink-skinned 
health of him! 

It comes over you both with a great 
surge of happiness—he’s a perfect spec- 
imen, your baby! 


° 2 e 


Can a baby thrive like that, if his 
mother’s milk should fail? 

Millions of mothers nod a beaming 
“Yes!” For millions of mothers in 
America have had proof in their own 
homes that Eagle Brand builds wonder- 
fully sturdy babies— babies that grow 
to be men and women of fine physique, 
outstanding health. 

And recently, two famous baby spe- 
cialists put Eagle Brand to one of the 
most searching tests that modernscience 
has ever given a baby food. They fed 
fifty average infants on Eagle Brand* 
for a period of months, comparing re- 
sults with other groups of babies simi- 
larly fed on other foods. They tested 
those babies’ progress with the X-ray, 
with blood counts, with measuring, 
weighing, every modern check on grow- 
ing structure, growing strength. 

The verdict? Measured by every sci- 
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entific test, the result was favorable to 
Eagle Brand. These Eagle Brand babies 
showed themselves superbly nourished 
—lacking in nothing that makes for fu- 
ture health and stamina. Eagle Brand* 
had proved itself equal in every way to 
the building of 100% babies! 

Eagle Brand is second only to moth- 
er’s milk in easy digestibility. And 
Eagle Brand is easily prepared —see 
directions on the label. 

Send fora free copy of “Baby's Wel- 
fare’—an 80-page booklet on baby 
care. It gives you pictures and histories 
of a number of Eagle Brand babies. 
Let us send your physician a report of 
the scientific test we have described. 


*As with mother’s milk, or any milk diet, the 
usual supplementary foods were given. These are, 
of course, orange or tomato juice, and cod-liver 
oil or other source of the anti-rachitic Vitamin D. 


FREE! BABY BOOKLET 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 
Dept. F-6, Borden Bldg. 
350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me ““Baby’s Wel- 
fare’’ FREE. 


Name 


Address 


State 
Please print name and address plainly 


City. 
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_ BUSINESS : SHOPPING 
and AMUSEMENTS 


a few minutes away 


OR an overnight stay, a week, 

a month or a year, you will 
like The Fifth Avenue Hotel. It 
offers you the finest kind of 
hotel living—dquiet rooms, per- 
fect service, excellent cuisine— 
outside midtown noise and con- 
fusion, but accessible to every 
part of the city by direct transit 
A fine hotel, an ex- 
clusive location, and a convenient 


facilities. 


seale of rates. 


SINGLE ROOMS with Bath $3.50 
DOUBLE ROOMS with Bath 5.00 
SUITES 7.00 


Special Rates for Resident Apart- 
ments, with maid service and 
electric refrigerators. Also fur- 
nished—complete hotel service. 


24 Fifth Ave.. 


Direction: Oscar Wintrab 


Owners: 


MORRIS-WHITE PROPERTIES CORP. 


New York 
(At NINTH STREET) 
TEL. STUYVESANT 9-6400 


BOX OFFICE 


Cig es 


Cleopatra’s First Cousin 
Shackelford, Mo. 

The star I call “Inspiration” is Myr- 
na Loy. She should be Cleopatra’s first 
cousin. She knows HOW TO handle 
the men, which is what a lot of wo- 
men wish they knew. But best of all 
you can’t see the wheels go round as 
she works. The vamps will always 
have their spokes in the wheel of 
life. 

She stands and walks so prettily. 
She’s as good as an exercise book to 
study. Thank goodness, she’s not a 
blonde! There are too many blondes in 
the Hollywood heaven. I hope Myrna 
likes her red hair enough never to go 
“blonde”. An “it” girl comparable to 
Clara Bow! 

Sincerely yours, 
Gladys Wiley. 


Handsome Is As Handsome Does 


Omaha, Nebraska’ 

I had = always 
liked him. But 
he’d been away so 
long—that when I 
saw him again, I 
simply stared! 
Chased away when 
talking pictures 
arrived, Nils , 2 
‘Asther- took: with = . es 
him the apprecia- 
tion of the country. : 
Here-is ‘a man, handsome to a fault, 
who doesn’t rely on sheer looks to put 
him across—as do so many handsome 
men, so many beautiful women, of 
Hollywood. - He believes in seeing the 
scene through,—_IN ACTING! 

Now that Nils has learned English, 
the Yankee lads had better look to their 
laurels, because this Americanized Con- 
tinental, with his Continental intrigue 
and sultriness and dash—is going to 
go places, pronto. Let’s help him, fans! 

; . W. X. Naegle, 
3163 Larimore Avenue. 


Photo by Hurrell 


Photo by Hal Phyfe 


Salt, Pepper, Etc. 
Darby, Pennsylvania ‘ 
Congratulations to that smart little 
actress, Minna Gombell. She adds the 
salt and pepper to the pictures in which 
she is filmed. When Minna is being 
featured at the local movies, I am sure 
that I’m in line for admission. 
Here’s hoping that she will be starred 
in the near future. 
Rose Blum, 
230 Mill Street. 


What Do You 
Think P 

Chicago, Illinois 

Why in heaven’s 
name is Janet Gay- 
nor trying t> act 
sophisticated when 
she is not the type? 
I am a Gaynor fan 
but I refuse to be 
one if this goes any 
further. Janet has 
won many fans by 
acting the role of a 
shy, pouting country 
girl who was never 
in a city, or a city 
girl who is not wild 
and meets her rich 
hero. I don’t like 
Janet’s new hair- 
dress; it just doesn’t 
become her. By her refusal to play the 
star role in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm”, she has enabled Marian Nixon 
to win the hearts of more fans. Doesn’t 
Janet know or realize that there are 
many who play the sophisticated type, 
but there is really only one of Janet’s 
type, and that is herself? 

Miss Lee Anne Cerone, 
837 N. Richmond Street. 


~., 


Photo by Powomy 


Them’s Our Sentiments, Too! 


Photo by 
DImer Fryer 


Clifton, City, Missouri 

Not so many years ago—during the 
“Sheik” picture craze—one of the dar- 
ing tribesmen, dressed “a la Gandhi’, 
rode to the front of the scene, and 
amidst much display of skinny legs, fell 
from his trusty steed, mortally 
wounded. : 

It is a long jump from this “bit” to 
the suave gentleman of “High Pres- 
sure” and “The Jewel Robbery”—but 
William Powell has bridged the gap. 

More power to Powell! 

Miss Irene Thomas. 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Ad- 


dress your communications to A- 

Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, THE NEW 

MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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of Men 
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followed other years of work before he 
became an assistant director. He re- 
cently directed such stars as Joan 
Crawford and Matt Moore in “Rain” 
and is rated one of the finest directors 
in the world. 

Milestone comes closer to his great 
countryman, Sergi Eisenstein, in all 
around artistic ability and mental 
energy than any other man in Holly- 
wood. His film, “Two Arabian Nights,” 
was a complete departure from the 
triangle picture so much in vogue. It 
brought Louis Wolheim to the fore- 
front of American cinema actors, and 
proved once for all that a successful 
film can be made without two adoles- 
cent saplings who fain would talk 
of love. 


RIC VON STROHEIWM’S arrival on 

the cinema scene was one of the 
most spectacular in Hollywood. A maze 
of contradictions, he is an interesting, 
a lovable, and a bewildering personal- 
ity. Though his directorial work is 
streaked with almost brutality he is a 
deeply religious and superstitious man. 
He goes regularly to church on Sun- 
day, and has the faith of a child that 
Saint Anthony can find lost things. 

At one time he owed for the furni- 
ture in his house when he might have 
been earning a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year by conceding certain points 
to producers which in the end were 
not important. That he might have 
been wrong never occurred to him. He 
adds to his other confusing qualities 
a fanatic’s faith in himself. 

A man of outstanding ability, he en- 
ters a room like no other person. In- 
stead, he “makes an entrance.” Heels 
clicked together, head thrown back, his 
neck rigid, his cane held at a certain 
angle, the one-time lifeguard who 
could not swim approaches his hosts 
with the grace of a tiger. 

To his friends he is the personifica- 
tion of loyalty. It is safe to say that 
in all his turbulent and grandiose life 
he has never done a consciously mean 
thing. To the old women and men who 
work on his sets he is gentle and con- 
siderate. Two of his closest friends 
are Zasu Pitts and Father O’Donnell, 
the pastor of a small frame church 
in Culver City. 


NLY once was the show ever stolen 
from Von Stroheim. It was at the 
late Los Angeles appearance of Duse, 
the celebrated Italian actress. It is an 
actor’s business to be seen. They gen- 
erally appear late at all performances. 
Duse would allow no one to be seated 
while the curtain was up. I accom- 
panied Chaplin, who, through accident 
or design, arrived late and was forced 
to stand during the first act. This had 
its compensation as he was allowed to 
find his seat between the acts with the 
full lights of the theater upon him. 
The great Von Stroheim also waited. 
Each actor tried vainly to find his seat 
while the crowd cheered. Mr. Chaplin, 
however, made such a fuss that the 
crowd’s attention was at last directed 
to him alone. 


‘TH most able man in his particu- 
lar line who ever came to Holly- 


(Please turn to page 84) 
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Don you hate housework, 


Helen? It always makes my 
hands so red and rough!” 
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Wines never bothers me since 
I've been using Pacquin’s 
Hand Cream. It keeps my 
hands softer and smoother 
than anything I’ve ever tried. 
It seems to get right into the 
skin, somehow. I think it’s 
wonder ful!” 


“Tt gets right into the skin” tells the 
whole story o1 why Pacquin’s makes 
the hands so marvelously smooth and 
soft. For Pacquin’s contains certain 
natural oils essential for keeping the 
skin supple. Unlike many creams, 
Pacquin’s literally sinks into the skin 
instead of evaporating into the air. As 
your skin absorbs the cream, it re- 
gains these natural oils which sun and 
wind and water take out. 


- Try a bit of Pacquin’s on the palm 
of your hand. Note how much more 
supple and smooth your skin feels, 
without looking or feeling the least 
bit “greasy”. It’s marvelous, too, for 
preventing “crepey” elbows and 
protecting the delicate skin of the 
neck and arms against the ravages 
of exposure. Buy a trial jar today! 


HAND CREAM 


INC., 101 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 


JANE E. CURRAN, 
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To meet the insistent demand of women 
who have found Pacquin’s Hand Cream so 
wonderfully effective, we now introduce a 
complete line of Pacquin’s Beauty Creams 
—a cream for every beauty requirement, and 
each as certain to please you as Pacquin’s 
Hand Cream— 


PACQUIN’S CLEANSING CREAM 
PACQUIN’S COLD CREAM 
PACQUIN’S VANISHING CREAM 
PACQUIN’S LEMON CREAM 


Next time you visit a 
toilet goods counter, 
ask for these new Pac- 
quin’s Beauty Creams. 
Convenient sizes in a 
wide range of prices, 
10c to $1.00. 


PY 
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a) 


ECEMB! 


dine afternoon around 3 o’clock, take a look 
at your complexion. What does your mirror 
say? ... Have you that “early morning” look 
of fresh, natural beauty? Or is your make-up 
streaked and blotchy—your nose unpowdered 
and shiny? 


Don’t be discouraged. There’s an easy way 
to combat this mid-afternoon let-down. A 
simple 5-minute beauty treatment which 
thousands of women have adopted. 


Begin tonight. Remove dirt and make-up with 
OutTpooR Gir Liquefying Cleansing Cream. It’s far 
more effective than mere soap and water. Follow with 
a film of nourishing Olive Oil Cream...Two minutes— 
that’s all! 


Tomorrow morning spend three minutes this way: 
First, apply Ourpoor Girt Skin Freshener to ‘“‘pep 
up’’ your face. Then, for your powder base, smooth on 
a bit of OuTDOOR GIRL Vanishing Cream. Now a 
touch of color, using either the Lipstick or Lip-and- 
Cheek Rouge. Finish with OUTDOOR GirRL Olive 07/ Face 
Powder, or with Lightex, if your skin is naturally oily. 


You'll be amazed to see how J/asting this make-up is 
—how smooth and fresh your complexion remains 
from morning until night. 


Large size OUTDOOR Girt packages are popularly 
priced at 25c to $1.00 each, in the better drug and de- 
partment stores. Try-out sizes, too, at 10c each, may 
be found in the leading chains. If you want to sample 
3 of the most famous OuTDOOR GIRL preparations, 
mail the coupon below. 


OUTDOOR GIRL 
7 Ove OL 


OOUCTS 


Crystal Laboratories, Dept. T-11,. 
130 Willis Avenue, New York City 

I enclose 4c to cover handling. Please send me 
free samples of the 2 OUTDOOR GiRL face powders 
and the new Liquefying Cleansing Cream. 


Name -_-- 
Address — - — 
Cy 


State. 
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wood is the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pro- 
duction chief, Irving Thalberg. Still in 
his early thirties, he has been a lead- 
ing film producer for twelve years. 
Rather frail, with dark dreamy eyes, 
tremendous apprehension and a trig- 
ger quick mind, he is shy to the verge 
of bashfulness. After a dozen years 
in the business of films, where ani- 
mosities are thick, Thalberg is still 
rated as a man of his word. Like all 
men who are sure of themselves, he 
neither fawns nor flatters. I have never 
known him to laugh heartily. Even his 
smile is tinged with an aloof sadness. 
His expression is more spiritual than 
any of the actors whom he controls. 
Such high-class directors as Clarence 
Brown and Sam Wood have told me 
that they never consulted him on a 
story but that he gave them something. 

As I was employed for three months 
on “Trader Horn,” I had an excellent 
chance to observe him closely. A 
schoolboy might have written the 
story of that film which the director 
took to Africa. After many months 
there, he returned with a long animal 
travelogue. Conferences were held 
regularly with Thalberg, without whom 
the film could not have been the suc- 
cess which it finally became. 

The story was entirely reconstructed 
after the return from Africa. It was 
Thalberg’s inventive mind which made 
it a financial success. He thinks in 
terms of the cinema, and unlike many 
producers, he does not forget the fact 
that his firm must pay dividends. Re- 
gardless of this, he achieves artistic 
results. His earning power is rated at 
between ten and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a week. Given a business school 
education, he came west a dozen years 
ago as Carl Laemmle’s secretary. He 
was soon in charge at Universal City. 
The rest is brilliant film history. 


NE of the most human individuals 
that ever blazed across the Holly- 
wood cinema horizon was Rudolph Val- 
entino. So great was his lure for the 
ladies that many of them in isolated 
sections would go to see a film in which 
he appeared, prepared for a long day 
by taking their lunch along. 

Exhibitors, realizing that it was im- 
portant financially not to have their 
theaters filled for hours with the same 
people, would follow each showing of 
his film with the dreariest comedy they 
could find. This did not deter the gentle 
lovers of romance. They merely waited 
patiently and ate their lunch until the 
comedy had finished. 

At last the exhibitors closed their 
theaters until the ladies went sadly 
home to the breakfast dishes. 

I was fond of Valentino. He was im- 
pulsive, kind, honest. His screen al- 
lure for the ladies did not always fol- 
low him into real life. He was said 
to have studied agriculture in Italy. 
He had an excellent, but not a well- 
trained mind. He had read a great 
deal of Italian history. His name was 
taken from Cesare Borgia, who was the 
Duke of Valentino. I wrote a story 
about him several months before he 
died. The magazine, “Vanity Fair,” 
published it after he was gone. It was 
the first instance in which this sophisti- 
cated journal ever published a story 
about a man when he was no more. 


N real life there was much of what 
Athe peasant is supposed to resemble 
in Valentino. His hands were heavy 
and powerful, his fingers blunt, his 
nails square. His forehead slanted 
backward slightly in such a manner 
as to make his eyes prominent. His 
broad, high cheek bones, and agility 
and resilency of body; his graceful 
manner of walking, as he had once 
been a ball-room dancer, and far more 
than all, that mystery of the camera, 
which exalted him, made of him a ruler 
of the ladies’ land of heart’s desire. 

He had the luck to appear in “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” 
when the hearts of women were war- 
torn and sad the world over. Far 
more majestic men have gone across 
the screen, but none more romantically 
regal. 

An Italian to the heart’s core of 
him, he was never so happy as when 
among his countrymen. As among my 
early wanderings I had lived much 
among Italians, and had become fond 
of them, I soon found a warm friend 
in Valentino. 

I recall one night in the Villa Roma, 
a small Italian restaurant frequented 
by Grand Opera singers and laborers 
far from Italy, I came across him in 
a corner booth. He was hunched over 
the table, his chin cupped in his power- 
ful hands. 

He was, no doubt, thinking of an 
earlier experience in Hollywood. 

The story is told that Valentino 
came to Hollywood from New York as 
a director’s valet. The director has 
long since faded from pictures in 
Hollywood. But that is no matter. 

When Valentino arrived, he wanted 
to live with a Mexican, and it is said 
the Mexican proclaimed that he 
wouldn’t have that Italian around his 
house. Valentino lived elsewhere. 

The director, who was an Irishman, 
felt sorry for the young Italian and 
went to Rex Ingram, his fellow country- 
man, and got him a job in “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” When 
that picture was finished the handsome 
Italian troubadour was forever beyond 
the need of taking care of an Irish 
director’s clothes or of living with a 
Mexican who did not wish him around 
the house. 

And sad irony of Hollywood, so 
fleeting are human emotions, the Mexi- 
can was Rudolph Valentino’s pall- 
bearer. 


[& he sat there the thought came 
to me how one could be the idol 
of millions and yet—quite lonely. 

It was before the sad days when it 
was sinful to drink wine. Before long 
a group of Italians had joined us. Mid- 
night came, and Johnnie Pucci, the 
round-faced Italian proprietor, closed 
the place. It was dawn when we left, 
and I recall vividly how Valentino sang 
all the way to Hollywood 

“"Round her neck she wore a 
little yellow ribbon, 
And the mocking bird is sing- 
ing where she lies. . ee 

Au Revoir, forever gone, ruler over | 
the realms of romance! May the weeds | 
never grow crooked on your grave! 


LARK GABLE has been called Val- 
entino’s successor. This is a mis- 
take. No individual, whether he be 
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Valentino or Gable, ever had a suc- 
cessor. Gable brings a quality to the 
screen, that may or may not be superior 
to Valentino’s. It is, at least, his own. 

Their backgrounds are different. Val- 
entino, the romantic Latin, schooled in 
medieval history, emotional, chivalrous, 
and volatile; Gable, the country boy 
from Ohio, the laborer in an Akron 
rubber factory, the wanderer in stock 
companies over the nation—each is dis- 
tinetly different. One woman _ likes 
Gable, the other Valentino, which, per- 
haps explains the reason why so many 
different types of men are loved by 
different women. 

Clark Gable is of the same Ameri- 
can stock as Wallace Beery. The lat- 
ter is one of the shrewdest men in 
Hollywood. In films for twenty-two 
years, he is without a peer as an actor. 
His rollicking good humor conceals a 
mind that thinks to the surface of 
things, without sentimentality or pre- 
tense. Trained in a hard school—he is 
flint-like, determined. A keen diplomat, 
he early learned the value of a smile. 
He seldom talks seriously, always pre- 
ferring to wear the garb of the buffoon. 
Only once did I ever hear him discuss 
books. It came apropos of something 
else. Very simply he said, “I was read- 
ing Anatole France last night.” 

That which he had read was deeply 
ironical. 

In a situation where common sense 
and tact were needed, I know of no 
man to whom I would rather listen than 
Wallace Beery. No man has succeeded 
more in building a wall about himself. 
His entire surface is galvanized. If 
the tale be sad he will stop the teller 
in the middle and say with a smile, his 
huge hand held up: 

“Don’t—you’re breaking my heart.” 
And yet no actor is more kind. 


PAMONG the many actors in Holly- 
wood I would consider that Jimmy 
Cagney had one of the best mentalities. 
He is down to fundamentals and thinks 
straight. 

Charlie Chaplin has a sense of won- 
der, but is too often more parrot-like 
than profound. Long considered an in- 
tellectual, he seldom reads. His mind 
is a hurdy-gurdy of impressions, as, 
like most actors, he feels more than 
he thinks. 

All the vast realms of literature are 
barely open to Chaplin. Immensely 
wealthy, his taste in art is primitive, 
his blending of colors gypsy-like. As 
he has been rewarded financially far 
more than the greatest benefactor of 
mankind, he cannot understand why a 
great artist in another medium can- 
not fare as well. 

_ He once expressed the opinion that 
it was impossible to be a great writer 
without a great audience. 

“What about Whitman and Nietz- 
sche?” I asked. 

He did not know. 

While I am measuring Chaplin by 
a high standard, it should not be for- 
gotten that he is superior to the or- 
dinary individual. His sensibilities are 
acute, his moods as varied as April 
weather. If in the latter he is a 
spoiled child in need of self-control, 
it must be admitted that he has had 
a great deal of company among men 
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All Colors ... the tint 
of the nails depends on the 
color of the gown, says world 
manicure authority 


F you’re lucky enough to sit in on an 

“opening” in Paris, you'll see the grand 
mannequins go gliding by not only in 
bewilderingly lovely gowns, but in a 
most alluring variety of Nail Tints. 


These Elegant Girls have been tinting 
their nails for years. And it’s time Every- 
one over here discovered how nicely the 
right Nail Tint completes the costume. 

Rose nails click like anything with 
your black or dark green street costumes. 
And Coral nails, worn with the new 
tawny shades, go to the head like wine! 

But please... don’t think for a minute that 
any old polish will work these miracles. You 
want to remember it’s CUTEX that flows on 
with that smooth, shining perfection—never 
cracks, peels or discolors, and lasts with lustre 
undimmed for a week or more. And the new 
bakelite cap comes with brush all attached. It 
keeps the moistened tip off your table forever. 


Get your lovely Cutex colors today. 


Cutex Liquid Polish 
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Wintea nails or Natural? 


Natural just slightlyemphasizes the natu- 
ral pink of your nails Goes with all cos- 
tumes but is best with bright colors—red, 
blue, bright green, purple, orange, yellow. 


Rosé is a lovely feminine shade, that you 
can wear with any dress, pale or vivid. 
Charming with pastel pink, blue, lavender, 
smart with dark green, black and brown. 


Coral nails are enchanting with white, pale 
pink, beige, gray, ‘‘the blues,’’ black and 
dark brown. Wear it also with deeper colors 
(except red) if not too intense. 


Colorless is conservatively correct at any 
time. Choose it for ‘‘difficult’’ colors! 


EASY CUTEX MANICURE .. . Scrub nails. 
Remove old cuticle and cleanse nail tips with 
Cutex Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser. Re- 
move old polish with Cutex Polish Remover. 
Brush on the shade of Cutex Liquid Polish 
that best suits your costume. Then use Cutex 
Nail White (Pencil or Cream) and finish with 
Cutex Cuticle Oil or Cream. After every 
manicure and each night before retiring, mas- 
sage hands with the new Cutex Hand Cream. 


Norruam Warren, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 
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Can this be the congenial couple whose 
happiness was once the envy of all their 


friends? Irritable, impatient . . . they 
now get on each other’s nerves contin- 
ually. He sulks...she grieves... never 
guessing the true cause of their difficul- 
ties, though it’s pathetically simple. 

Without knowing it they have both 
fallen victim of ASTHENIA.* Without 
knowing it . . . that’s the disarming thing 
about this health-destroying blight. 

It drags you down... . slows your mind 
. . . robs you of your joys and pleasures. 
Yet you hardly realize you’re slipping. 

Don’t think . . . just because you’re 
“regular” ... that your system is free of 
those poisons which in most cases are di- 
rectly responsible for that dull, achy, pep- 
less condition known as ASTHENIA. 

If you feel tired, listless, irritable . . . if 
your work weighs you down . . . it’s time 
lo act and act quickly! 

Buy a bottle of Pluto Water and take it 
as directed—one-fifth glass in four-fifths 
glass of hot water—every morning for 10 
mornings. Don’t miss a day—for 10 days! 
You'll be amazed how this gentle treat- 
ment will change your entire viewpoint. 

After that—take Pluto Water every 
Sunday morning regularly, and you’ll do 
everything with new vim and pleasure. 

Then you'll understand why for nearly 
90 years, from all over the world, people 
have traveled to French Lick Springs for 
this famous 10-day Pluto Water treat- 
ment. 


GENTLE ° EFFECTIVE « AGREEABLE 


@ PLUTO WATER ends *ASTHENIA— 
the want or loss of strength. . debility .. 
diminution of the vital forces—often due to 
intestinal micro-organisms. When taken as 
directed it is virtually tasteless. The big- 
gest selling Laxative Mineral Water in the 
world—recommended by doctors everywhere 
—Pluto Water is bottled and sealed at 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana—America’s Greatest Health Resort. 
In 2 sizes—20c and 45c. 


Take PLUTO WATER and 
see a New World in 10 days 
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of high talent since the world began. 
It would help his perspective if but a 
moment he meditated on the fact that, 
born a hundred years earlier he would 
possibly have spent his life as an ob- 
secure circus clown. Even at present, 
without the films, he might still be 
where he was, a pantomimist on a sec- 
ond-class vaudeville circuit. 


ACK SENNETT, the man who 
brought Chaplin to the front, is 
of different metal. A Canadian-Irish- 
man, whose real name was Michael 
Sinnot, he has retained his position in 
the films for more than twenty years. 
A young blacksmith who later became 
a member of a chorus in a musical 
comedy, he at last found his way to 
fortune in Hollywood. 
A master of the ridiculous in films, 
I once wrote of him that “he is ca- 
pable of turning death into an Irish 
wake and pouring liquor down the 
throat of the corpse.” Years later, I 
sat behind him at the ringside of a 
prize fight. 
A young Negro had won nine rounds 
against a stout-hearted white foeman. 


s Gallery of Men 


Continued from page 85) 


In the tenth and last round the white 
pugilist connected with a lucky punch. 
The valiant dark fighter crumpled and 
was counted out. 

The vast audience roared their ap- 
plause for the white victor as he left 
the ring. The black boy was forgotten. 

_Still dazed, he was taken from the 
ring in silence. 

In front of me I heard the clapping 
of hands. It was Mack Sennett ap- 
plauding the defeated young bruiser. 

I have liked him ever since. 


Janie so they wander in and out 
of the vast citadels of the cinema. 
Each day brings new gossip, a new 
heartbreak, or a long ambition realized. 
And if Hollywood seems cold to the 
outsider it is because he does not real- 
ize that the hearts of theatrical folk 
are the warmest in the world. For they 
each and all, without an exception, have 
at some time or another looked blankly 
i the future and wondered what it 
eld. 

Like Mack Sennett, they do not for- 
get the loser. 


Will Hays ‘nd the War of 


the Censors 


(Continued from page 45) 


battle did not by any means end the 
war. Censorship bills crop up every 
year; in the course of a decade, Hays 
and C. C. Pettijohn, his general coun- 
sel, have dealt with several hundred. 

They have beaten them all; and they 
never could have scored this perfect 
batting average without very active 
and intelligent aid from the organiza- 
tions behind the committee. 

Even before the change, the com- 
mittee, in its own quiet, conservative 
way, was boosting those films which 
suited best its ideas of what the mo- 
tion picture should be. 

“Abraham Lincoln” appeared on 
Broadway for its trial run. Hays went 
to see it. There were less than a 
hundred people in the house; as a 
Broadway feature, it seemed a sad flop. 
But the tastes of Broadway are not 
always those of Main Street, and this 
was exactly the kind of film he was 
trying to encourage. 

Through all the channels of pub- 
licity which sixty organizations com- 
manded, went the word, “See Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

In a month, this process transformed 
what seemed a foredoomed failure into 
an outstanding success. By similar 
methods, Hays saved from too early 
death a series of other films which ap- 
peal to the higher instincts—such as 
“Nanook” and “Grass.” 

“We've just piled one little thing into 
another little thing—like a coral reef,” 
said Hays once. “That was the only 
way to get results in this situation.” 

One of those little things had already 
begun to poke its crest above the 
waters. 

Producers and directors were getting 
educated. The steady flow of sugges- 
tions from the public, transmitted 


through the Hays office, was attending 
to that. And almost hesitantly, they 
had begun to ask advice on minor 
points. 

Then, early in 1926, came an event 
which the Hays organizations still con- 
sider a milestone on the road to satis- 
factory control. Voluntarily, a pro- 
ducer came and submitted for their ad- 
vice the problem of a film which did not 
yet exist, even in scenario. 

“Costume stuff” was for the moment 
in favor; and Metro-Goldwyn was look- 
ing into Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter” 
as material for a film. There it was, 
an American classic; many conserva- 
tives still consider it our greatest 
novel. 

But filmed with fidelity to plot and in- 
cident, it would violate two of those 
principles which the moral leaders of 
America had been hammering into the 
heads of producers and directors for 
two years. Its real central incident 
is the birth of an illegitimate child. 

“The objection to that is obvious. But 
further, it involves the shame of a 
clergyman. From time immemorial, 
the Catholics and Jews had made 
vociferous objections to plays which 
cast an invidious light upon their 
priests and rabbis. 

Long before the motion picture was 
born, the show business understood 
that. But of late, the Protestant ele- 
ment had developed the same sentiment 
regarding its own clergy and was ex- 
pressing it by complaints to Hays. 

What could be done, asked Metro- 
Goldwyn, to eliminate those objections 
and still save “The Scarlet Letter” for 
the film? 

Hays seized this opportunity to prove 
a higher use for his organization. He 
assembled a committee of thirty clergy- 
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Will Hays and the 
War of the Censors 


men representing all faiths. They read 
the scenario in all its stages, they sat 
in on the rushes, they previewed the 
finished picture. Whether the result 
was such as to make Hawthorne turn 
in his grave, I do not know, I failed 
to see the film. 

I do know that somehow they shrank 
the adultery theme to a mere hint. But 
it was a commercial success; and more 


importantly it drew bouquets, not 
brickbats, from the watchdogs of 
morals. 


Metro-Goldwyn had vindicated the 
wisdom of passing such ticklish ques- 
tions up the line, and the Hays organ- 
ization had tightened up its usefulness 
and authority by another notch. 

Then Cecil DeMille conceived his 
idea of a New Testament film on the 
grand scale—“The King of Kings.” 

Here again was ticklish ground; in- 
finite opportunity for offending religi- 
ous sentiments and prejudices. De- 
Mille also consulted Hays—and before 
his ideas had taken form even on paper. 

By routine, Hays goes to Hollywood 
three or four times a year. On his 
next visit he put up at DeMille’s villa 
while they threshed out the idea—De- 
Mille creatively, Hays critically. It 
appealed to the religious streak which 
there is in both men. Returned to New 
York, Hays summoned his clerical ad- 
visers again. Ordained ministers of 
all faiths read the scenario. 

When it reached production, three 
clergymen—Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish—worked with the director at 
Hollywood, not only criticizing the 
scenes as they took form on the film, 
but offering creative suggestions. 

After it reached distribution, the Hays 


organization frankly helped in spread-- 


ing the news. “The King of Kings” 
was a furious success, and it knew the 
troubles of success. Both DeMille and 
Hays had to defend themselves against 
the famous plagiarism suit of Valeska 
Surrat and her associates over “Mary 
Magdalen.” As Hays put it since, “I 
was sued on a charge of plagiarizing 
the New Testament.” 

He had further trouble with one of 
the advisers, who wanted a share of the 
receipts. 

Indeed, as the years went on the 
Hays organization came to think of 
“King of Kings” solely as a season 
of great trouble. But the episode did 
mark a long stride toward their 
ultimate goal—which they almost 
reached in 1927. 

Before I touch on that, I must go 
back and follow another tangled thread 


| in the history of the Hays Bureau— 


“Source material.” 

That is the trade term for the plots, 
situations and stories upon which the 
cinema builds its features and its stars. 
Feature films use up a thousand stories 
a year; short pictures, several thou- 
sand. 

This age, like the Athens of St. 
Paul’s day, demands always something 
new. Getting source material which 
at least seems original is a major 
problem for the picture business. 

As the cinema established itself, more 
and more it drew its plots and stories 
from two main reservoirs; the creation 
of its own paid writers at Hollywood 
and the adaptation of popular plays 
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DEVELOPED BY MAKERS OF VICKS VAPORUB 


Here is further solution of a costly 
problem —common colds. Introduced 
jJast winter, Vicks Nose & Throat Drops 
already have brought new freedom from 
colds to hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividuals and families. Reducing the 
number and spread of colds, they make 
possible welcome savings in time, 
money and health. 


MANY COLDS NOW AVOIDED 


This remarkable new formula, devel- 
oped after years of research, is especially 
designed for the nose and throat—where 
most colds start. Used at that first feeling 
of nasal irritation or stuffiness, sniffle or 
sneeze — Nature’s usual warning that a 
cold is coming on—many colds can be 
avoided altogether. 


Vicks Nose Drops are easy to use — any 
time or place—at home or at work. 
Simply applied up the nostrils, the Drops 
open the air-passages and gently soothe 
irritation. They aid Nature in throwing 
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off infection before it gains a foothold 
in the delicate nasal membranes. 


NEW COLDS-CONTROL PLAN 
Vicks Nose Drops are the ideal com- 
panion to Vicks VapoRub, the modern 
way of treating colds—externally. An aid 
in preventing colds, the Drops are also a 
convenient daytime adjunct to VapoRub 
in treating certain types and stages of 
colds. Together with certain simple rules 
of health, these preparations form the 
new Vicks Plan for better Control of 
Colds in the home. 

Follow this Plan —as fully explained in each 
Vicks package. You won't have colds half so 
often—nor keep them half so long. Carefully 
checked clinical tests—and practical use in 
thousands of homes—prove it. More than half 
of the costs of colds saved! It is a new exper- 


ience that Vicks Plan can bring to your 
home, too. 


TRIAL OFFER: Your druggist has Vicks VapoRub 
(now in white Stainless form, if you prefer) also two new 
products—Vicks Nose Drops, and a Vicks Cough 
Drop actually medicated with ingredients of VapoRub. 
If you wish to test these new products before buying: 


and learn more about Vicks Plan for Better Control-of- 
Colds, send 3c in stamps to Vick Chemical Company, 
351 Milton Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


iF A COLD 
DEVELOPS | 
To end if Sooner.. 
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take that PAINT 
off your LIPS!” 


ape had never spoken to me like 
that before! But after I’'d looked in 
my mirror I knew he was right. My lips 


did look PAINTED—COMMON! 


Do you have that painted look— 
perhaps without knowing it? It’s all too 
common—and it’s one thing men simply 
cannot stand! So forget ordinary lip- 
sticks! From now on— always Tangee 


your lips. 


Tangee can’t make you look painted. 
It's not paint. It looks orange. But put 
it on! It changes on your lips to the one 
color best for you! Tangee lasts, too—it’s 
waterproof. And its special cold cream 
base prevents parching and caking. 


Try Tangee — today! It costs no more 
than ordinary lipstick. At any drug- 
gist’s or cosmetic counter. Or send 10¢ 


for Miracle Make-Up Set offered below. 


Get a Sample of 
Tangee Rouge, tool 
Samples containing many 
days’ supply of both Tan- 
gee Lipstick and Tangee 
Rouge are included in the 
Miracle Make-Up Set. 
Tangee Rouge changeson 
the cheeks just the way 
Tangee Lipstick does on 
the lips. It gives the color 
most becoming to you. . 
ends that“ painted look.” 


TRY TANGEE LIPSTICK AND ROUGE 
~—---—-Send 10¢ for Miracle Make-Up Set-------- 


containing samples of lipstick and rouge 


The GEORGE W. LUFT CO. 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


TG 5-11 


Qentlemen=I enclose 10c. Please send your miracle make-up set to: 


Name 


Address 
City 


State. 
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the Censors 
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and novels for use on the screen. 

The original, unsolicited scenario 
from an outsider, while it sometimes 
lands, stands rather a poor chance. 
And for two main reasons: First, much 
of this business is showmanship and 
the successful play or novel comes to 
Hollywood after a season of helpful 
preliminary ballyhoo. The other rea- 
son is more technical. 

Our American copyright laws date 
from the reign of Queen Anne. In 
some cases and situations they enforce 
penalties for infringement as barbar- 
ous and archaic as the rack and the 
stocks. Downright crooks and obscure 
authors with imagined grievances are 
forever suing to enforce their “rights” 
against a popular success. 

Of late years, the insincere copyright 
suit has become the personal devil of 
playwrights. If the producer buys an 
unpublished scenario from an unknown 
author, he stands in the same danger. 

He prefers “‘seasoned stuff’—stories 
which have come through their first run 
of popularity without infringement 
suits or with the suits settled. 

Now, as I have said before, fiction 
and drama both went on the loose 
about 1921 and ran looser and looser 
for eight or nine years. 

The New York stage, where most 
American plays first see the footlights, 
had lost to the movies those family 
audiences which used to maintain the 
innocent, old-fashioned melodrama. 
Managers were playing solely to the 
sophisticates. 

The tendency of such a process is 
always downward. Certain managers 
drew their situations broader and 
nastier, until even the tolerant New 
York police swept in and closed a Mae 
West show and the District Attorney 
attacked the artistic but daring 
“Captive.” 

Obviously, that kind of thing could 
not go into the screen. Fiction pre- 
sented another problem. One or two 
publishing houses, exaggerating the 
new tendency toward frankness, were 
specializing on books “whose only ob- 
ject,” remarked one of the unofficial ad- 
visers, “is to thrill the baser instincts.” 

But worthier novels, which—as books 
—any censor would have been a fool to 
suppress, could not go on to the screen 
as written. 

The human eye is ten times as vivid 
as the human imagination. 

Says Hays, frankly quoting one of 
his friends: “If at breakfast tomor- 
row morning you read in the news- 
paper of a fatal automobile smashup 
round the corner, you’ll remark that it 
is too bad, and go serenely to your 
office. But if on your way downtown 
you happen to see that aceident—you’ll 
probably lose your breakfast.” 

Even in his first two or three years 
with the motion picture, when the 
diplomacies of a delicate situation in- 
hibited him from using many of the 
powers with which the producers had 
endowed him, Hays found it necessary 
to forbid the filming of certain books 
and plays. 

Always, he ran against the same ob- 
stacle. “It’s a hit,” the producer would 
say, “and everyone knows that it will 
make a good picture. If I reject it, 


someone else will snap it up. So why | 
not let me use it?” | 

At last, he got the jealous producers 
together and secured from them their 
first agreement on a moral issue. 

They were to fight shy of “bad” || 
books and plays. When a producer had | 
such a work submitted to him, and felt | 
obliged to decline it on moral grounds, | 
he was to notify Hays who would pass | 
the word along to the other producers. 

From that moment, the work stood , 
virtually blacklisted. Until the orig- | 
inal complainant withdrew his objec- 
tion, no other member of the associa- || 
tion would accept it. | 

While this arrangement kept many | 
undesirable plots and situations from | 
the screen, it operated imperfectly. || 
There were even comic incidents; as for 
example the row over Ann Douglas | 
Sedgwick’s “The Little French Girl.” 

A producer sent word to Hays that 
he was rejecting that book as most im-_ 
proper. Thereupon, it went automatic- | 
ally on to the “unsuitable” list; the 
“Little French Girl” was locked out. An- | 
other firm, which had its own eye on | 
this book, protested violently. 

So far as corrupt modern morals. 
were concerned, they said, it was al- | 
most as innocent as “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 

The Hays office read it, and quite 
agreed. Investigation followed. It 
transpired that the producer had never 
read the book, but only a synopsis from | 
his manuscript department. 

And the author of this document, | 
feeling that the book lacked zip and sex | 
appeal, had dressed up the final pas- 
sages with hot and scandalous situa- | 
tions out of his own imagination! | 

The Authors’ League, representing | 
officially our writing clan, had never | 
liked this arrangement. Ht 

They charged that certain producers | 
were using it solely as a tool for driv- || 
ing hard bargains. Also, they main- |! 
tained that many of the undesirable | 
books rested upon quite harmless plots || 
containing original situations most use- 
ful to the cinema. 

A little cutting, changing and re- || 
vamping might render them as pure as | 
the driven snow. But the old con- | 
troversy over “West of the Water 
Tower” had pointed up one strong ob- | 
jection to such a proceeding. 

If an exhibitor should advertise a | 
screen version of “Lulu Belle” for ex- | 
ample, the average citizen, knowing | 
the reputation of that play, would ex- 
pect something thrillingly improper. If © 
he went to the show in this mood, and | 
witnessed only a deodorized version, he 
would feel that both producer and exhi- | 
bitor had sold him a gold brick. It 
looked tricky. 

Long negotiations followed; and they | 
got together at last. The Hays organ- | 
ization, Owen Davis, president of the | 
League and the presidents of those |; 
guilds which make up the League, | 
signed a compromise formula which 
had the binding effect of a solemn 
treaty. 3 

The author of a book or play which 
stood on the “undesirable” list had the 
privilege of submitting a rewritten || 
synopsis. If that passed the scrutiny | 
of the producer and the Hays organiza- jj 
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tion, it might be filmed without hin- 
drance or prejudice. 

But the producers must change its 
title; and the original title must ap- 
pear neither on the screen nor in the 
advertising. 

That agreement, slightly altered to 
meet changing conditions, remains in 
force today. It has saved many a 
good story to the screen. Sydney How- 
ard’s Pulitzer prize play “They Knew 
What They Wanted” stands as one 
example. 

Another, which the Hays people are 
fond of citing, is Vina Delmar’s “Bad 
Girl.” As a novel, it embraced inci- 
dents and episodes which Mr. Hays 
and most of his advisers considered dis- 
tinctly improper. But these were not 
inherent to its very original plot, at- 
mosphere and sense of character. 
Stripped to its skeleton and rebuilt, it 
made a most excellent motion picture. 

Note that while “They Knew What 
They Wanted” appeared under another 
name, “Bad Girl” bore on the screen its 
original book-title. 

For as time went on and the system 
of voluntary regulation established it- 
self in public confidence, the average 
citizen came to understand that the 
film he was going to see at his neigh- 


borhood theater that night would not | 
offend his decency, no matter what the | 


title. 
In these circumstances, renaming it 
seemed like dodging the issue. There- 


fore, Hays felt justified in relaxing the | 


clause of the Authors’ League formula 
which covered that point. 

By the end of 1926 Mr. Hays, “‘build- 
ing one little thing on another little 
thing,”’ had educated most of the pro- 
ducers into a new attitude. The time 
had come when he could safely propose 
another step; could begin to crystallize 
into trade law what he had already 
established as trade custom. 

He broached his proposal at the semi- 
annual meeting of June, 1927. It was 
no surprise to the assembled company. 
“We’ve never had a real row in this 
organization,” he has said recently. 
“In the peculiar circumstances, I’ve 
never acted until I was sure of a ma- 
jority.” 

He had most of them persuaded 
when they came to the main business 
of the meeting—adoption of a formal 
code. 

“Resolved,” this document begins, 
“That those things which are included 
in the following list shall not appear 
in pictures produced by members of 
this association, irrespective of the 
manner in which they are treated.” 

The eleven things which follow in- 
clude profanity even in its mildest 
forms, licentious or suggestive nudity, 
the drug traffic, sex perversion, white 
slavery, miscegenation, ridicule of the 
clergy, willful offence to any nation, 
race or creed. At once, this list began 
to figure in studio slang as “The Don’t.” 

There followed a supplementary list 
of twenty-five subjects and situations 
which must be handled with care and 
every regard for good taste. 

They included use of the flag, arson, 
fire-arms, realistic representation of 
criminal technique especially in mur- 
der, executions, third-degree methods, 
sympathy for animals, cruelty, at- 

(Please turn to page 90) 


MAYBELLINE 
PRESENTS 


MAYBELLINE EYE SHADOW 
MAYBELLINE EYEBROW PENCIL 
MAYBELLINE EYELASH GROWER 


which, together with the famous Maybelline 
Eyelash Darkener, completes the perfect eye 
make-up, now so smart and popular. 


delicately shades the eye- 
lids. Smooth and creamy, 
absolutely pure. Blue, \ 
Brown, Blue-Gray,Violet © 
and Green. 


highest quality, clean to use and 
to carry. Entirely harmless. 
Smoothly lines the eyebrows 
giving a perfect, natural effect. 
Black and Brown. 


Maybelline Eyelash Darkener . 


instantly darkens eyelashes mak- 
ing them appear longer, darker 
and more luxuriant. More 
than a mascara, and the largest 
selling eyelash beautifier in 
the world. Perfectly harmless. 


Maybelline Eyelash 
Grover 


pure and harmless, stimulates 
the natural growth of the eye- 
lashes and eyebrows. Apply be- 
fore retiring. 


Theses four excellent Maybelline beauty-aids may be purchased at 
the leading 10c stores. Try them today. You'll be delighted with the allur- 
ing charm of complete eye make-up—and with how much more your 


eyes will be able to say! 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


Nuylhitr2e 
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Waar on earth did you raise my 
bid for with a hand like that?” Cross 
... irritable... what an awful bridge 
partner he made. And then he found 
an easy, pleasant way to end his 
indigestion. 


It was a great day for everyone when 
Dr. Beeman originated Beeman’s 
Pepsin Gum — the gum that aids di- 
gestion. All of us have our grouchy 
days—it takes so little to affect one’s 
disposition. Beeman’s will often re- 
move the cause of bad temper. Chew 
Beeman’s regularly. You will enjoy 


¢ favor y ? 
BEEMAN S 
PEPSIN Zz 
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of the Censors 


(Continued from page 89) 


tempted rape, seduction, the institu- 
tion of marriage, surgical operations, 
the use of drugs and “excessive or lust- 
ful kissing.” The studios call this last 
category the “Be Carefuls.” 

This was the first motion picture 
code. It had behind it no force of na- 
tional or trade law. But it was a 
clean-cut expression of trade ethics; 
which are sometimes more binding than 
any formal statute. 

And it boiled down into tabloid form 
the experience with American tastes, 
modesties and prejudices which the 
Public Relations Department had ac- 
quired through five years of a quiet, 
obscure struggle. 

The next move, however, gave it al- 
most the force of law. In the follow- 
ing October, Hays gathered represen- 
tatives of the whole business in a mo- 
tion picture conference. They met in 
New York under the auspices of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Before 
they adjourned, they had passed thirty- 


seven resolutions defining fair and un- 


fair trade practices. Most of these 
dealt with such topics as_ bicycling 
films, fire protection, forcing inde- 


pendent theaters out of business—im- 
portant to the industry but for the mo- 
ment no concern of ours. 

But article twenty-one embraced the 
new code; and the Trade Commission 
registered it formally as the expression 
of the motion picture trade. 

Coming home from that visit to Hol- 
lywood, Hays emerged from a thought- 
ful silence to say to Maurice McKen- 
zie, his adjutant and personal aide: 
“The time is coming when I can put Joy 
right into the Hollywood studios, talk- 
ing over the scenarios before they’re 
filmed—nipping trouble in the bud.” 

_McKenzie could only stare at him. In 
view of the five-year struggle to get an 
agreement on even such a_ simple, 
primitive declaration of principles as 
the code, this seemed like a proposal 
to fly to the moon, 


Music of the Sound Screen 


(Continued from page 55) 


[pat to get back to the records, we 
find a revival of an old favorite 
“The Sheik” by none other than Duke 
Ellington and his famous Orchestra. 
The Duke’s numbers are always good 
and this is no exception. The trombone 
chorus is superb and the way that boy 
can execute is a crime. 

The other side is one of the Duke’s 
own numbers, “Blue Ramble,” another 
slow tune which features a lot of weird 
minor obbligatos on the sax. A real 
Ellington number. (This is a Bruns- 
wick record). 


ILL we never hear the end of 

“Tiger Rag” for here is another 
recording of that famous old tune. This 
time the Washboard Rhythm Kings are 
playing and the way they tear through 
it is sad. This is only a small combina- 
tion but they surely can handle their 
instruments. A good number-when you 
feel depressed. Ghost Howell sings the 
vocal chorus. 

The other side is played for us by 
Alex Bartha and his orchestra, “Hot 
Biscuits” but don’t let the name fool 
you for it’s nothing more than our old 
friend, “Farewell Blues.” However, 
the boys do a very good job and we 
can forgive them for shifting the title 
a bit. (This is a Victor record). 


“DLEASE HANDLE WITH CARE” 
is next and we hear Isham Jones 
and his orchestra. This outfit is one of 
the best playing today, and their rec- 
ords are always top-notch. I think the 
only thing wrong with this is the vocal 
chorus, which sounds corny to me. 
The other side is also by Isham 
Jones and this time we hear “Strange 
As It Seems”. You’ll like it. (This is 
a Brunswick record). 


HERE is a real sweet tune played 
for us by a sweet band, “A Shanty 
In Old Shanty Town,” and Ted Black 
and his orchestra do the honors. When 
it comes to sweet music it’s hard to 
beat this combination, and the boys are 
certainly very easy to dance to. Chick 
Bullock sings the vocal chorus in this 
number. 

The other side is also by Ted Black 
and we hear a tune played to a little 
faster tempo, “Rain, Rain, Go Away,” 
which offers a very agreeable contrast. 
Dick Robertson sings the vocal chorus. 
(This is a Victor record). 


“Ty EEFER MAN” is next, and for 

the benefit of those who came 
late and don’t know what “Reefers” 
are I’ll explain. “Reefers,’”’ otherwise 
known as “Muggles” are cigarettes 
containing Mexican marijuana weed 
and are greatly in demand among mu- 
sicians as they are presumed to render 
them immune to fatigue and make them 
very playful. When you hear Cab 
Calloway explaining the peculiarities 
of the “Reefer Man” you’ll know how 
he got that way. There may be a great 
deal more truth in this song than 
poetry. 

“You Got To Ho-de-Ho” is on the 
other side, also-by Cab Calloway and 
his orchestra, a typical Calloway num- 
ber with lots of scat singing. If you 
like Cab you'll like this one. (This is a 
Brunswick record). 


ENRY Allen and his orchestra are 
next with one of Henry’s own num- 
bers, “Singing Pretty Sons”. This is 
a good record, but I’ve heard Henry 
make better. 
The other side is also by Mr. Allen 
and this time it’s called, “I Fell In 
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Love With You.” The blaring noise 
you hear half way through the record 
is only Henry singing so don’t get ex- 
cited about it. (This is a Victor 
record). 


EIEEe® that good vocal record I al- 
ways try to get in each review. It’s 
the Boswell Sisters again and they are 
singing, “Hand Me Down My Walking 
Cane,” that old-time favorite. It’s 
hardly necessary to tell you this is 
good, for I have yet to hear a poor 
record by this trio. The Dorsey 
brothers furnish the instrumental back- 
ground. 

The other side is also by the Boswell 
sisters, who sing “Doggone I’ve Done 
It” and every bit as good as the pre- 
ceding side. (This is a Brunswick rec- 
ord). 


Smart as Bond 
Street 


(Continued from page 29) 


T was in “Bird in Hand” that she 

met her husband, Laurence Olivier. 
They played the romantic leads and 
the tenderness they injected into each 
love scene was tinged with reality. .. . 

Two bishops married them . .. on 
her mother’s lawn ... and the wedding 
was as illustrious as a lord’s. 

Then both of them ventured into pic- 
tures for the first time .. . Laurence 
with UFA, in Germany ... and our 
heroine with B. I. P., the English Com- 
pany. A short time later, they joined 
Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence 
in bringing the former’s “Private 
Lives” to a delighted New York audi- 
ence. 

It was during the run of this play 
that Olivier was offered a screen test 
by RKO-Radio Pictures. ... He asked 
his wife to play a scene with him be- 
fore the camera. They did it so well 
that both were signed to long term con- 
tracts. 

Her first picture was “Once a Lady,” 
with Ruth Chatterton, closely followed 
by “Ladies of the Jury,” “State’s At- 
torney” and “Is My Face Red’! 

She prefers furs to jewelry .. . poker 
to bridge. She hates shopping and 
would rather putter around an auto- 
mobile engine than sew on a button. 

She rides like an Italian cavalry 
officer and can swim a mile in not many 
more minutes than an Olympic ath- 
lete. . . . She favors pajamas over 
fluffy dresses ... is partial to tailored 
clothes . . . and dislikes sweet per- 
fumes. 

She likes ultra modern music . . 
French plays and caricatures . . . and 
is one of Hollywood’s most rabid movie 


fans. 


She’s five feet three inches tall .. . 
Weighs 105 pounds . . . and has golden 
hair and blue eyes. 

Her name is Jill Esmond and you'll 
be seeing a lot of her. RKO thinks 
she’s quite “topping.” 
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A FAMILY SECRET 


MOTHER—1 WON’T GO TO 
THAT DANCE IF | CANT i, 
HAVE A NEW DRESS. THIS | € 
STAIN WILL_NEVER COME 


WE CAN‘T AFFORD ) 
ANOTHER NEW DRESS } 

+ NOW, DEAR.X | 
BUT WAIT — 
MLL FIX IT, 
paw Ef 


Mw 
Ye. 


HA Ve 


DARLING YOU COULDN‘T MAKE 
ME BELIEVE THIS IF | DIDNT 
7SEE IT WITH Ny Z 

aS 
a D> >, ie 
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SEE—WHITE RIT 
TOOK OUT THE 
OLD COLOR AND 
EVERY BIT OF 

STAIN. NOW JADE 


GREEN RIT TO 
te WN Wes 


° 
y 
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MOTHER AND | HAVE 
A SECRET, AND JUST 
WAIT ‘TIL YOU SEE 
MY OTHER NEW 
DRESSES / 


A NEW DRESS, HUH, 
JUDY? THAT SHADE 
OF GREEN LOOKS 
NICE ON YOU. 


HELP THESE DAYS. WHITE RIT, THE ORIGINAL COLOR 
REMOVER, TAKES OUT SPOTS AND STAINS FROM WHITE 
GOODS AND REMOVES ALL COLORS HARMLESSLY— EVEN BLACK. 
YOU MOTHERS NEEON’T BE AFRAID TO USE IT ON THE GIRLS’ 
GOOD DRESSES. RIT TINTS THEM BEAUTIFULLY WITHOUT 
STREAKING OR SPOTTING AND IL DM AD ES hb 
DOESN’T TAKE 
THE LIFE OUT 
OF SILK.IT‘S 
REALLY 
MARVELOUS. 


At all drug and 


‘ In dissolves in 40 seconds|) 
notion counters = 3 ; TINTS OR byes - 


33 smart Paris shades that last like fast dyes. 
Also WHITE RIT—the original color remover. 


NO LONGER A SOAP—RIT NOW DISSOLVES COMPLETELY 
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DECEMB' 


ELECTED 


The Girl With 
GLORIOUS HAIR! 


She’s always a sure winner—the choice at all 
“parties” —the girl with soft, lustrous, beauti- 
fully-waved hair! Admiration, popularity 
the devotion of men—are hers by acclamation. 


> 


Glorious Hair! What is its secret—how is it 
attained? Thousands upon thousands of girls, 
everywhere, joyfully answer: “Sra-Bac Curt 
Ser.” With this famous preparation, you, too, 
can quickly give yourself a smart, “beauty 
shoppe” wave set, right in your own boudoir. 


Sra-Bac Curt Ser is different. It is thicker 
(double strength), hence easier to apply. It 
dries more quickly. It is scientifically created 
to hold the waves longer. And it positively leaves 
none of those objectionable white flakes. Amer- 
ican girls and women are so enthusiastic about 
its beautifying results that they bought over 6 
million bottles of Sra-Bac in the past 12 months 
alone! Why don’t you try a bottle—this week? 


— at most F. W. Woolworth Stores 
VI-JON LABORATORIES, ST. LOUIS 


TA BAC 


SET 


CURL 


FOR 
WATER 


| 
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CThe MAKE-UP BOX 


CCENT the eyes if you would be in 
tune with the 1932 tempo. The 
eyes are receiving more beauty aids 
and more makeup than ever before. And, 
if you’ve noticed, eye makeup is seeing 
daylight at a great rate. If you be- 
lieve, as many do, that the eyelid 
and the position of the brow are of ut- 
most importance to beauty you, too, 
have been experimenting 
with eyebrow lines, pencils 
and dyes, with eyeshadows 
and anti-wrinkle creams. If 
you’ve neglected your eye- 
lashes with all this, here’s a 
new item that will help you 
out—an eyelash grower that 
will tend to make your lashes 
sweep down more luxuri- 
antly. It comes colorless for 
night-time application or in 
black or brown so that it 
may be applied as a cos- 
metique for public appear- 
ances. 


| eis another eyelash 
aid on the market, too, 
featured as an eyelash beau- 
tifier with a vaseline base, 
which, you are assured will 
not burn or cake. It’s one 
item in a long list newly pre- 
sented by a manufacturer of 
a famous cold cream soap. 
In addition to the regular 
line of creams and make-up 
aids being presented, a new 
mask made of strawberry 
juice, among other ingredi- 
ents, has been put on the 
market. The mask, which is 
a strawberry pink in color, 
of course, may either be 
peeled off after it has hard- 
ened or removed with cold 
water. 


OU’LL be interested in the 

comprehensive chart one 
beauty house has prepared 
showing just what products 
are needed for each type of 
skin, including the corrective 
treatments as well as the 
protective creams and lotions 


and make-up sug- 
\ fi | 


that 


gestions. They 
are also featur- 
ing an automatic 
lipstick which has 
no cap to remove 
or lose. A small 
knob at the back 
of the stick is 
pressed upward 
and the little 
“door” at the top 
opens. When the 
knob is lowered 
the door shuts 
tightly. A red 
knob identifies 

the indelible 

type lipstick 

and a black 

knob the semi- 

indelible. It is 

now available in 

five different 

and__ delightful 

shades. 


A new eyelash grower 
comes in 
brown or colorless. 


Smart and mechanically 
perfect is this new auto- 
matic lipstick. 
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ACK of starch is the big talking | 


point for a new sheer textured 
powder that boasts an almond base that 
is thought to be particularly kind to the 
skin. It’s a new powder from a well 
known house and comes in their seven 
shades from ivory to mauve. It’s best 
feature is that it gives your skin a 
smooth look without that powdery ap- 
pearance which one tries to avoid. 


1 you insist on using 
your favorite tow- 


cream from your face 
it must be that you 
haven’t heard about the 
new face cloths, built 
on the principle of a 
Turkish towel, only 
thinner, of course. We 
didn’t stop to count the 
number in a package 


also use the cloths for 
applying lotions and 
cream rouge. They 
may be thrown away, 
although of course they 
could be laundered if 
you felt that way about 
it. They come in cello- 
phane wrapped pack- 
ages and can be pulled 


black, out from either end. 


WO new eye-shad- | 


ows join the recent 


beauty house. One is a 
dull violet shade which 
is particularly good for 
dark opaque _ eyelids 


The other is a _ soft 


for grey or green eyes 
and for blue eyes with 
certain color schemes. 


bright than the 
dinary run of shadows 
and if you are a little 


hesitant about 

any, try these. They 
come in quaint ivory 
boxes. 


If you wish to know 
the names and prices 


scribed here write 
to the 
Editor, Make-Up 


zines, 55 Fifth 


stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


OS say 
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A new way of remov- 
ing creams from 
milady's complexion— 
complexion cloths, thin, 
but absorbent, that 
may be discarded. 
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but it’s large. You can | 


chiffon powder brought 
out by a _ well-known | 


green shade which is | 
suggested particularly | 


They are much less | 


or- | 


using || 


of the articles de- | 


Avenue, New York, , 
N. Y., enclosing a | 


els for removing cold | 


and shades brown or | 
blue eyes equally well. | 
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Peggy Shannon's 
Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


(Continued from page 68) 


before going on the set—but the 
matter of menu was quite different! 

“Karl Maier, chef of the Cafe de 
Paris, at the Fox studio, is so talented 
in culinary lines, and is such a grand 
scout, I asked him to give me some 
Thanksgiving dinner menus from which 
I might select one. 

“Just for fun, he made a menu for 
almost every type of need and for 
every sort of appetite! I thought they 
were such helpful and _ suggestive 
menus that housewives and women 
everywhere would like to know about 
them, so I received his permission to 
give them and some of his recipes to 
New Movie MaGazine readers. 

“For my purpose I selected Menu 
Number One. It seemed to me this was 
the best balanced dinner with all the 
Thanksgiving specialities, so necessary, 
yet not too elaborate for the comfort 
of my guests when they arise from the 
table. . . . Of course it wouldn’t be 
right to be quite comfortable after a 
Thanksgiving dinner, would it?” 


Thanksgiving Menu 


Number One 
Casaba Melon Balls in Pineapple Syrup 
Ripe and Green Olives Celery 


Pickled Peaches 
Scalloped Oysters in Ramekins 
Roast Turkey Chestnut Stuffing 
Giblet Gravy 
Fluffy Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Des Moines Squash 
Mince Pie with Cheese 
Pumpkin Pie with Whipped Cream and 
Pecans 
Coffee Cider 
Nuts Raisins Mints 


Chestnut Stuffing Recipe 

6 tablespoons fat 

1 cup chopped chestnuts 

1 teaspoon parsley 

2 teaspoons salt 

Ya teaspoon sage 

3 cups breadcrumbs (2 day-old 

bread) 

Heat fat, add chestnuts, saute five 
minutes. Add breadcrumbs, parsley, 
and spices—mix well . . . If too dry 
add more milk or water. 


Thanksgiving Menu 
Number Two 
(For an evening buffet). 
Molded Salmon with Cucumber Sauce 
Chicken Croquettes with Peas 
Assorted Brown and White Bread 
Sandwiches 
Reception Rolls Olives Salted Nuts 
Cream Puffs with Cream Filling 
White Cake with Soft Fluffy Frosting 
Molded Ice Cream 


Punch Coffee 
RECIPES 
Molded Salmon with Cucumber 
Sauce 


Soak one half tablespoon gelatine in 

2 tablespoons cold water; dissolve over 

hot water and add slowly to three- 

fourths cup mayonnaise dressing and 
(Please turn to page 94) 
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a Get rid of all that sourness and gas. End 
that bilious headache or any sluggishness 
caused by too much acid. Put the stomach and 
bowels in good order. Sweeten the whole 
system with Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Be 
sure it is this bottle, with the familiar blue 
wrapper that tells you it is genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia. The substitutes are not the 


same, and do not get the same results. 


GENUINE 
om a2 cana 


F 
@ 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tablets are now on 


taptets #2 Sale at drug stores everywhere. Each tiny 
= tablet is the equivalent of a teaspoonful of 
genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 


DECEMB! 


YES— 
Spill This INK 


on Hands, Clothes, Rugs! 


Laundry Soap and 
water remove If 
without trace 


Spill it on Cloth ...Then see it wash out 


ERE is a new discovery in ink-mak- 
ing by the Parker Pen Co., world’s 
leading fountain pen makers. It cost them 
$68,000 to create—costs you only 15c 
or 25e to buy. Its name is Quink, mean- 
ing quick-starting, quick-drying ink. For 
it dries 31% faster than other inks on 
paper, yet does not dry in your pen. 

But don’t forget—Quink is made two 
ways (1) Washable, (2) Permanent. So 
to get the kind that water and laundry 
soap will wash right out of silk, wool, 
Jinen, cotton—any fabric—be sure to 
specify WASHABLE Quink. 

All Quink contains a secret, harmless 
solvent that dissolves sediment left in 
your pen by other inks. This keeps steel 
pens in order—keeps fountain pens from 
clogging. You never have to shake, 
scratch, or fuss with a pen to get it to 
write. Your pen becomes a self-cleaner. 
A marvel, isn’t it? 


Parker developed Quink to guard their 
wonderful Duofold Pens from being 
charged with poor service due to faults 
in inks. 

But look out—careful tests prove that 
some so-called WASHABLE inks leave a 
stain. Not so with Quink—not a trace. 
So be sure to memorize the name, and 
don’t risk substitutes. Any dealer can 
supply Parker Quink. Specify the kind 
wanted —Washable or Permanent. 

Then fill your pen and see it work like 
a charm. And spill Washable Quink on 
hands and fabrics, and see how it washes 
out completely. You'll 
never again expose fine 
things to ruin by old-style 
inks. The Parker Pen 
Company, Dept. 30, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PARKER 


Quik 
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beat thoroughly. Separate 1 cup cooked 
or canned salmon in flakes and add 
enough dressing to bind together. Put 
in individual molds or one large mold. 
Chill, remove from molds and cover 
completely with dressing. Garnish 
with green pepper or truffle cut in 
tiny faney shapes. Add enough jellied 
chicken bouillon just before it stiffens 
to hold decorations in place. Cover 
with bouillon till glazed. Chill and serve 
on lettuce with cucumber dressing. 


Cucumber Dressing 
Add 1 finely cut cucumber to sour 
cream dressing. 


Reception Rolls 

cup milk 
tablespoons sugar 
teaspoon salt 
yeast cake 
tablespoons lukewarm water 
cups flour 1 egg 
tablespoons melted shortening 

Grated rind 1 lemon 

Seald milk with sugar and salt. 
When lukewarm add yeast cake dis- 
solved in lukewarm water, and % cup 
flour. Cover and let rise, then add 
shortening, egg  well-beaten, lemon 
rind and remaining 1% cups flour. 

Mix thoroughly, let rise again and 
roll to % inch thickness. Shape with 
small cutter 1% inches diameter; place 
close together in greased pan; let rise 
again, and bake in a hot oven for 15 
minutes, decreasing heat as rolls brown. 


Thanksgiving Menu 
Number Three 
Vegetarian Thanksgiving Dinner 
Mock Duck Brown Sauce 
Stuffed Potatoes Minced Carrots 
Cranberry Jelly 
Cabbage and Raisin Salad 
Boiled Dressing 
Toasted Bran-Raisin Rolls Butter 
Mince Roly-Poly Lemon Sauce 
Cereal Coffee 


RECIPES 
Mock Duck 


cans Protose 
lb. cottage cheese 
tablespoon minced onion 
minced clove garlic 
eggs 1 teaspoon salt 
tablespoon Savita or Vegex 
4 tablespoons olive or vegetable oil 
Mix the Protose, cottage. cheese, 
minced garlic and seasoning with the 
slightly beaten eggs. Fry the minced 
onion until light brown in the olive oil; 
add the Savita or Vegex. Now take 
half of your first mixture and flatten 
it in an oblong shape on the board, On 
top of this place your savory stuffing; 
then the other half of the Protose mix- 
ture and pinch the edges together so 
that the stuffing will be covered, and 
shape the entire mass into the shape 
of a duck. Place in a baking pan and 
baste all over with the Savita-olive oil 
sauce. Cover with whole-wheat bread- 
crumbs. Bake in moderate oven till 
brown. 


ae 
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Savory Stuffing 
1 pint stale bread crumbs 
1 tablespoon minced onions 


4 tablespoons melted butter 

1 egg Y% teaspoon sage 

% cup diced tart apples 

1 teaspoon salt Pepper 

Melt the butter in a pan and saute 
the minced onion slightly. Combine all 
the ingredients and mix thoroughly. 


Mince Roly-Poly 

Prepare a _ whole-wheat  baking- 
powder biscuit mixture and roll it in 
an oblong sheet half an inch thick. 
Over the dough spread a generous 
layer of fruit mince meat. Beginning 
at the side, roll like a jelly roll. Mois- 
ten the edge of the dough and seal 
lightly. The roll may be steamed for 
one hour or baked in a moderate oven. 
Because mince meat is an unusually 
rich filling, biscuit dough makes a 
better product than a pastry mixture. 


Thanksgiving Dinner Menu 
Number Four 
(Depression Thanksgiving Dinner) 
Chilled Tomato Juice 
Roast Spare Ribs 
Sweet Potato Stuffing 
Buttered Peas 
Whole Wheat Rolls 
Spiced Cranberry Sauce 
Harvest Salad Cheese Sticks 
New England Pandowdy with Cream 
Coffee 


RECIPES 
Sweet Potato Stuffing 

2 cups mashed sweet potatoes 

1 tablespoon minced onion 

1 cup boiled rice 

1 tablespoon minced celery 

3 tablespoons melted butter 

Salt and pepper 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly. 
Remove the surplus fat from a strip 
of spare ribs and break them through 
the center. Spread the mixture on 
the inside or the bony side of the ribs. 
Fold on-the broken line and place in 
a roaster or covered baking pan with 
the heavy meat side on top. Dredge 
with salt, pepper and flour. Cover the 
bottom of the pan with boiling water 
and cook in a moderate oven. 


Harvest Salad 

1 pint finely chopped raw carrot 

1 cup celery, sliced thin 

1 green pepper, shredded 

Salt and paprika 

‘Mix the ingredients with mayon- 
naise dressing. Arrange in lettuce 
cups and sprinkle with chopped nuts. 
Hickory nuts are good with this. 


New England Pandowdy 

Line a shallow oblong pan with 
baking-powder biscuit dough, rolled 
¥%, inch thick. Fill with thinly sliced 
tart apples. Add brown sugar, bits of 
butter, mace and nutmeg. Moisten the 
edges of the dough and cover with the 
dough rolled thin, pressing the edges 
together. Cut two or three openings 
in the top and bake in a hot oven for 
15 minutes. Remove from oven and 
sprinkle with shaved maple or brown 
sugar. When cool cut in three pieces 
of equal size and place one on top of 
the other like a layer cake. Serve with 
cream; garnish with red jelly. 
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Qe town police, in many places 
along the way, adopt a tolerant at- 
titude. Wanderers are permitted to 
sleep in public buildings and are often 
given breakfast, and then told to scram. 

Texas is said to be the toughest state 
to go through—long stretches and food 
spots overtaxed by the demands of 
destitute hitch hikers. And there is al- 
ways the desert—a vast moat, hot and 
heartless, between Hollywood and the 
rest of the world. 


IRLS from distant lands fared 

better in Hollywood during the 
late Summer. Two hundred girl ath- 
letes, who competed in the Olympic 
games, received film tests in the Fox 
lot. Some of them may be called back 
for parts or for voice tests in the near 
future. 


PROLLY WOOD extra girl has gone 
to court demanding $5,000 from a 
director to repay her for “shock and 
nervousness” suffered from a kiss taken 
without her consent. 

How about the shock suffered by 
the director on discovering a gal so 
easily shocked? 


|e she got that much reaction from 
the kiss she oughta pay the director 
$5,000. 


err’ SWANSON says the aver- 
age woman spends one-sixth of her 
life shopping. 


T’S worse than that. The average 
woman spends five-sixths of her hus- 
band’s life shopping. 


Simile— 
Eager as a Hollywood minister to 
officiate at a star’s wedding. 


ND there are some actresses who 
can use too much make-up and 
still not have enough. 


EATHLESS words from the Im- 
mortals— 

“Never before has a girl had so 
much opportunity to know men from 
so many angles.”—Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce. 


‘T’ILM executives do not interfere 

with the creative effort of their 
workers.”—This from Joe Brandt, film 
executive. 


E that as it may, too many censors 

want motion pictures to tell the 
truth the way they think the public 
might just as well see it. 


EWS of the Chevalier-Vallee di- 

vorce action climaxed six months 
of wild gossip in Hollywood—gossip 
that menaced Chevalier’s career. Old 
timers contend that America’s national 
sport is building up a movie star to 
adoration, and then kicking him to ob- 
livion with unfavorable publicity. It 
is to America what bull-fighting is to 
Spain. But Chevalier’s wife, Yvonne 
Vallee, played her role with admir- 
able grace and wit. Despite divorce 
announcement, she went to their villa 
and supervised arrangements’ for 
Chevalier’s comfort—she engaged ser- 
vants and saw that the foods and the 
wines he likes were on hand. News of 
(Please turn to page 96) 


toilet tissue 
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PURITY - QUALITY 
UNIFORM TEXTURE 


A’ for TEXLIN TOILET TISSUE because it is pure and safe, 


proved by laboratory test to be free from any irritating 
or injurious substance, soft and uniform in texture. The Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory, a nationally known scientific labora- 


tory, has analyzed TEXLIN for your protection. 


Look for TEXLIN in the bright new cellophane-covered wrapper. 


You will find it in the pastel colors for the modern bathroom— 
green, orchid, blue, pink, yellow and snowy white. One thou- 
sand soft, absorbent sheets 


in every roll of TEXLIN. 
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T made its début at a dinner 

party on Fifth Avenue and 
was an instant success. The 
gay little plate has the look of 
exquisite porcelain and _ the 
matching napkin might well 
be a bit of choice linen. And 
—best of all—they are excep- 
tionally priced— 

Six Plates and Six Napkins 

Wrapped in Cellophane—10c 

At Most Woolworth Stores 


REED'S SELKLYK 
> 4 earPe PAPER 


—s- . Makes the 
. loveliest party 

q costumes, 
» hats, flowers, 
y favors and dec- 
orations. It 
comes in scores 

of colorings. 

The roll, 10c. 


en 


Write Reed’s Party Hostess 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, for help 
with your party. Enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 


C. A. REED CO. 


Pa. 


Look for this Label 
when buying paper 
party accessories 


Williamsport, 
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this gesture surprised Hollywood and 
the general public. Then Mrs. Cheva- 
lier had herself quoted to the effect that 
she loved her man too much to deny 
him divoree—and that their philosophy 
of love and life recognized the dangers 
of marriage to lasting love. “I have 
but one thought” she said. “His hap- 
piness.” 

_ The world will hardly respect the 
Chevaliers less for such frank intelli- 
gence. 


HEN Herb Nacio Brown, song 

writer, went to Reno to sit for a 
divorce, he got to fooling around. With 
a piano. And wrote ‘‘Paradise.” It 
has made him $97,000 up to now. 


OU’D think that after a movie star 

pays alimony to five or six women 
he’d begin to learn something about the 
laws of cause and affection. 


story from the 
in the jolly old 


NOTHER short 
classified ads 
Hollywood Citizen— 
PEACE OF MIND— It’s life’s 
greatest treasure. Let us verify 
your suspicions. Low rates. Call 
Nick Harris Detectives. 


eee from Hollywood divorce 
court testimony— 

“He tore my evening gown com- 
pletely off in the presence of 20 per- 
sons, at least ten of whom I had never 
met before.” 


HE gal certainly knows her Emily 
Post. 


[ow when mixing with authors and 
actors, a person doesn’t know 
whether it’s the literary atmosphere or 
merely something wrong with the gin. 


CAN YOU ANSWER 
THESE QUESTIONS? 


Test Your Knowledge! Don’t Be 

One of Those Strong, Silent Goofs! 

Have a Lot of Useless Information 

on the Tip of Your Tongue! 

(Note—If you don’t know all the 
answers, you'll find them on next 
column.) 

1. Pola Negri never signs her name 
with a pen, but always uses a brush. 
Why? 

2. After all, aren’t the married 
couples of Hollywood just the same as 
married couples elsewhere? 


fe cost producers $3000 an hour over- 
head in waste time because a lead- 
ing man sulked all day—so they want 
to deduct it from his salary. 

Next time, when an actor sulks, they 
can snap him out of it in ten seconds. 
Just give him a beret and a hand 
mirror. 


ND Soosie, our dizzy stenographer, 
rattles off this one— 


Like Strawberry pop 
In golden chalices 

Are the flat films shown 
In movie palaces 


And she adds that “a man is as weak 
as his strongest inclination.” 


UDY VALLEE has nine radios in 

his Beverly Hills mansion. They 
play one at a time or all at once. And 
it ain’t gonna be Bing Crosby. 


| Deere ON I will try to skyrocket 
Mary Boland, the comedienne. 


They hope she’ll be their Marie 
Dressler. 
“DOPULARITY in pictures doesn’t 


always make a fool of a man,” says 
chatter writer. 
But it often makes a blonde who 
does. 


ND then there’s the cluck whose 
idea of being vital, ruthless and 
dominating is to rest an elbow on 
both arms of his seat when he goes to 
a picture show. 


HAW MANK, the demon film fan 

from Staunton, Illinois, is busier 
than a peeping Tom at a nudist picnic. 
He has issued a new six-page edition of 
the “Clara Bow Club Book,” and de- 
clares himself President, Secretary, 
Editor and Treasurer of the Clara Bow 
Fan Club. And he announces that the 
prize offered for getting the most new 
members during the past two months 
was won by Chaw Mank, of Staunton, 
Illinois. The prizes for sending him 
the most stamps went to First Vice 
Presidents A. Hill and M. B. Butler. 
Congratulations, Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Butler! It shows what study and hard 
work will do. 
expanding. He has organized the Al- 
bert Conti 


the members have to do is kick in with 
two bits to Chaw (foreign, 50 cents) 


and promise to go see all the pictures |” 


in which the patron saints appear, and 
promise to “boost, 


up beautiful friendships. 


the organ in the Labor Temple Movie 
Theater. Besides 
chiefs, neckties, etc., sent to him by 
movie actors, Chaw has a reading lamp 
from Estelle Taylor, a bronze plaque 
from Ruth Roland, a riding whip from 
Ken Maynard and a pair of Olive 
Borden’s old shoes. 


send him an old bath-tub stopper. 


ee then there’s the producer who 
thinks Dos Pasos is two dollars in 
Spanish, and Sandburg is a spinach 
settlement. 


W Alt STREET financier, criticiz- | 
ing film production costs, says the | 


producers have not yet learned that 
“money may go further than Holly- 
wood realizes.” 

And come back slower. 


Answers to the questions on first 
column: 


1. Because shredded wheat biscuits | 


are too expensive. 

2. A good way to mend oilcloth is to 
place a strip of adhesive tape under- 
neath the cut and press the oilcloth 
down on it. 
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Furthermore, Chaw is | 


Friendship Club and the | 
Peggy Shannon Friendship Club. All |) 


having handker- || 


It would be nice || 
if Chaw could get Cecil De Mille to | 


not knock.” Of | 
course the “Pen Pal” division of the | 
Chaw Mank enterprises is a side issue. | 
It is designed to encourage film fans | 
to correspond with each other and build | 
When Chaw |} 
isn’t busy opening his mail, he plays || 


The Love Life of 
Mickey Mouse 
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ago,” he said, “Long before I met Min- 
nie. Now we are just friends. Minnie 
knows all about it.” 

Minnie nodded bravely but I could 
see it was a painful subject. 

“Then I must ask you another ques- 
tion,” I turned to Minnie Mouse. ‘Your 
public wants to know if you are ex- 
pecting an addition to the family.” 

A look of great happiness overspread 
Minnie’s delicate features. 

“Thanks for reminding me,’ she 
cried, and she rose hastily and skipped 
into the house. 


“M INNIE has had something on her 
mind all day,” explained Mickey, 
“And evidently you’ve reminded her 
what it was.” 

“So you are expecting an addition to 
the family.” I cried. 

Mickey looked at his watch. 

“At four-thirty,” he said. “But I don’t 
remember whether it’s daylight saving 
or standard.” 

Suddenly we heard a chorus of happy 
little squeaks. Looking up we saw 
Minnie Mouse leaping into the patio, 
followed by eighteen of the cutest little 
baby mice you ever saw. 

Mickey Mouse rose and put his arm 
around Minnie Mouse proudly. 

“Go and tell the world you’ve seen 
one happy Hollywood home,” he said, 
“Let these little darlings be my an- 
swer to that vile gossip. Tell me, if 
you can, why I should ever think of 
pee ging Minnie Mouse for Marie Dress- 
er.” 

As I drove away I looked back and 
saw a lovely domestic picture that I 
will always carry with me. Mickey 
Mouse and Minnie Mouse and their 
eighteen little mice sitting on the edge 
of the swimming pool with their tails 
dangling blissfully in the water. 

“What price Arthritis now?” I said 
to those cynical Beverly Hills. But 
answer came there none. 


Pardon Me—but 
Have You Heard2 


(Continued from page 57) 


exhausted by that time and feels that 
further effort is futile. 

Of rugged stature yet she has not 
great vitality and suffers from insom- 
nia and nervous exhaustion. 

-She’s coming back—is perhaps back 
when this appears—President Hoover 
hopes so, because it would be embar- 
rassing to have columnists starving all 
over the White House lawns on the eve 
of election. 


The title ‘““No Bed of Her Own,” a 
Paramount picture, has been changed 
to “No Man of Her Own.” 

Oh these Hollywood synonyms! 


ALLULAH will not star in “No 
Man of Her Own” for Paramount. 
They’re sending her over to M-G-M, 
for the feminine lead in “Tinfoil.” Tl 
bet that Talloo’s role will be a corona- 
corona.... 
(Please turn to page 98) 


Re-Decorate for 10c a Window... 
with the New 1933 Colors and Patterns 


New Decorators’ Styles in Patterned Shades .. 
Illustrated above is the new Lotus design, one of 
several new patterns now on display. 


e 
Get New Effects with these Plain Colors. .. Apple 


Green (New) — Dark Green — Ecru — Baltimore 
Blue — White — Dark Tan. 


in CLOPAY 
WINDOW SHADES 


Over a million women have discovered that 
Clopay Window Shades are the smartest, 
least expensive way to bring new life and 
color into jaded rooms. 


And now new colors, and patterns created 
by distinguished American artists offer you 
a wider choice than ever for getting new 
color effects in your home. 


The new apple green shade is stunning with 
white woodwork, and brightens rooms 
amazingly. The new patterned shades put 
life into rooms with plain walls and draperies. 
Clopay Shades look expensive at your 
windows. They actually outwear shades 
costing 5 to 10 times as much. 

The new Fall patterns are now on display in 
the stores. Be sure to see them before you 
buy new shades at any price. 

At 5c and 10c stores and 5c to $1.00 stores 
everywhere, 10c each. Attached in a jiffy 
to your old rollers without tacks or tools. 
In Canada, 15c. 
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A picture of loveliness in flowing 
satin gown and filmy veil... your 
cheeks a delicate blush-pink of hap- 
piness... your skin like the creamy 
satin of your gown... lips richly-red 
like dewy rose-buds ... and a fra- 
grance always about you as exciting 
as that of a bridal bouquet... is 
this your dream? 


Every day and on your bridal day 
be your loveliest. This dream will 
come true if you use Blue Waltz 
Perfume, Face Powder, Lipstick, 
Cream Rouge and Brilliantine, all in 
the irresistible Blue Waltz fragrance. 
$1.00 everywhere... convenient 10c 
purse sizes at your 5 and 10c store. 


71 Fifth Ave., New York 


TOILET WATER COLD CREAM 
BRILLIANTINE 
CREAM ROUGE EYE SHADOW 
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TYPE EASILY! 
FASTER, TOO! 


Here’s the quick way to make 


any typewriter do better work 
and do it faster. Just wipe the 
old, gummy oil from the rod 
beneath the carriage. Put on 
3-in-One; then try the keys. 
What a difference! No effort 
at all; no uneven spacing! 

Three-in-One is specially 
blended from three oils to do 
three jobs on all office devices. 
It cleans, lubricates, checks 
rust and tarnish. Handy cans 
and bottles at all stores. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 
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3y the way, have you seen Johnny 
Weissmuller? I saw Johnny on the 
Boul’ the other afternoon. No one 
seemed to recognize him. He had his 
clothes on. Clothes served Johnny as 
dark glasses do other stars. Even 
those who might recognize his face 
couldn’t see up that high. Johnny is a 
skyscraper. When he strolls the Boul’ 
his shoulders scrape the buildings on 
both sides. Yet he is so slim-hipped 
that traffic can move all around him 
under the shadow of those shoulders. 

Johnny was a mere world’s cham- 
pion swimmer until he did “Tarzan’’. 
Now it looks as though he were a con- 
firmed actor. His wife is divorcing 
him. Anyhow that’s the rumor—and 
that’s always the vreliminary to star- 
dom. 


ie the Brown Derby the other evening 
I congratulated host Wilson Mizner 
on his story “Winner Takes All” star- 
ring Cagney. 

“There wasn’t anything to the story,” 
he said. “It was that kid’s characteri- 
zation. Jimmy gave the greatest per- 
formance I’ve ever seen on the screen 

. never let down a second to show 
you he was acting. You know how they 
do—lapse into the Park Avenue accent 
to let you know the tough stuff is all 
art with them... .” 


Mizner’s remark brings up pertinent 
lines from a letter I received from 
Kathryn B. Shover of Pittsburgh. She 
says: 

“As you once remarked, these fem- 
inine hopefuls ‘lowing their lines’ have 
me catching my thumbs too. Culture 
has come to Hollywood in a big way. 
Even their tough roles are done with 
a sort of Lady Vere de Vere out on a 
bit of a slumming party air.” 


Speaking of Hollywood culture, I 
heard an English noble lady remark 
that she had to watch her language in 
our salons. And they say Ethel Barry- 
more was gently corrected at Pickfair 
when she talked of “the bosses” and 
the picture “business.” We say “execu- 
tives” and the picture “industry,” you 
know. 


It should be a lot of fun casting 
people for their animal likenesses in 
“The Island of Lost Souls.” Ramon 
Novarro and I used to play the game 
in Rome when he was Ben Hur-ing 
over there. We animalized all our 
friends. A certain director was a fox, 
an actress we both adored was a di- 
vine cow, a jovial comrade was a happy 
pig. Just good-natured fun, you know. 
That is, it was until after a third 
helping of asti spumante, I said he was 
a squirrel. He promptly retorted, 
“You’re a wolf.” 

“Rat!” I snarled back at him. 

“Puma!” he squealed. 

I didn’t know what a puma was but 
I didn’t like the sound of it, so stalked 
out of the Castello dei Caesari in what 
I thought was a leonine manner. 


Funny, all men want to be lions and 
women tigresses. We resent any other 
animal comparison. On the other hand, 


I never was so flattered as when a 
friend remarked that my police dog 
Cellini had a personality like mine. It 
was gross flattery. No human being 
could ever be half so charming as 
Cellini. 


The late Rin-tin-tin was to my eyes 
the living definition of nobility. When 
I think of his beautiful life of devo- 
tion I feel that only dogs deserve 
heaven. 


I regret criticising Joan Crawford 
professionally when I recall how in- 
stantly she and Cellini became friends. 
Joan came to inspect my house in Bey- 
erly Hills, which I had put up for sale. 
Her interest was mild until she entered 
the sun room. Cellini was loafing there. 
“Oh!” exclaimed Joan. “Oh!” barked 
Cellini. Instantly they were in close 
embrace. That was a moment when I’d 
like to have been cast as a dog. 

P. S. Cellini sold her the house. 

Ever since seeing that remarkable 
picture I’ve been having Strange Inter- 
ludes. I mean thinking things while 
saying something else. Here are some 
of the dark revelations: 

I didn’t go Garbo until “As You De- 
sire Me.” 

James Cagney is the only star who 
has attracted me regularly in some 
time. 

Marlene Dietrich enchants me as the 
essence of femininity, much as Corinne 
Griffith did. 

Pola Negri is the most interesting 
character I’ve known during my time 
in Hollywood. 

Paul Muni impresses me as the great- 
est actor since the dawn of Emil 
Jannings. 

I always want to see more of Zasu 
Pitts yet realize she probably would be 
monotonous. 

I never tire of gazing upon the tran- 
quil loveliness of Joan Bennett. 

Richard Cromwell seems to me the 
most likable and talented youth from 
the screen. 

Louise Closser Hale is my idea of a 
grand actress. 

I can’t bring myself to see kiddie 
actors. 

I find myself preferring the News 
Reel theaters to all others in New York 
City. 

Mussolini will always bring me into 
a theater though I’d never make a 
fascist. 

Warner Oland in person suggests one 
of those genial great princes of the 
Renaissance. 

Claudette Colbert proves my conten- 
tion that the French girl can be the 
most charming of all earth’s crea- 
tures. i 

I’ve never been upstaged by a picture 
star, or I’m too dumb to know it if I 
have been. } ; 

Among the most interesting inter- 
views I’ve ever had I distinctly recall: 
Anna May Wong, Pola Negri, Nazi- 
mova, Rudolph Valentino, Ramon No- 
varro, Mabel Normand, Bull Montana 
and especially Stepin Fetchit. 

Wally Beery was the only player in 
“Grand Hotel” who satisfied my con- 
ception from the novel. 
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Ginger’s Surprise 
Party 


(Continued from page 66) 


he was still raving about everything 
there. This Mervyn Leroy romance 
with Ginger seems to be the real thing 
—and it would not greatly surprise 
anyone if the wedding bells rang soon 
and if Honolulu would be the honey- 
moon heaven for a new Leroy romance. 


(SS at the Rogers home usu- 
ally do just exactly what they 
would like to do. Both Ginger and 
her mother make everyone feel com- 
pletely at home. So, this night, as 
usual, there was one group in the play- 
room playing Keno, another group al- 
ways to be found at the piano in the 
living room, and others solving cross- 
word puzzles. 

Just then, Mrs. Rogers suggested we 
all assemble for the birthday cake. 

Mervyn had the boys stationed by 
the candelabra at corners of the room. 
Each had his orders and as Ginger 
blew out her cake candles, every candle 
in the dining room was extinguished 
simultaneously, and the room left in 
complete darkness! 

Ginger screamed, “I didn’t do that! 
... Why, I couldn’t have done that!” 
Mervyn insisted that she had—and had 
Ginger almost believing him. 

After supper, everyone went into the 
living room and sang and danced the 
rest of the evening. All declared it 
was one of the happiest surprise birth- 
day parties of the season. Ginger said 
it was the very happiest birthday she 
had ever spent! 


Bleiie DOVE has the nicest Sundays 
at her beach house! She is a very 
sincere and genuine person, as well as 
one of MHollywood’s most beautiful 
women. She has a legion of friends. 

Billie stays later in the season at 
Malibu than any other summer resi- 
dent. She had a beach party early in 
this month, which she stated was a 
“farewell to summer” party. 

Billie had invented a beach game 
which is the most exciting, hysterical 
affair in the world. She instructs 
everyone to stand in a circle. Each 


has some sort of ball given him. 


One may have a medicine ball, an- 
other right next to him, a golf ball, 
or a lemon, an orange, a puff ball, 
baseball, football, or any kind of round, 
ball-like object. 

At a given sign, everyone throws 
his ball to the person on his right, 
and they move as fast as possible. The 
idea of the game is supposed to be 
a matter of calculation. If you drop 
the ball that is thrown to you, you are 
out of the game—Just try and catch a 
golf ball, after you’ve had your arms 
about a huge beach ball. 

That’s the real way to play it, but 
no one ever gets “eliminated” from 
Billie’s games, and the game usually 
ends with everyone on all fours, crawl- 
ing about after the ball they’ve 
dropped. 

Everyone at Billie’s wears bright- 
colored shorts, bathing suits, pajamas, 
or anything that they are most com- 
fortable in, for she is that kind of a 
hostess. 

There are dart games of every sort, 
but-anagrams were the most popular 
this day, with Billie the champion and 
Gene Raymond a close second. 
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LICE in Wonderland! 
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INSTANT, SAFE RELIEF! 


It takes Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads only one 
minute to end pain of the worst corn. 
Their soothing medication acts instantly 
and heals rapidly. Their triple ply pro- 
tective outer rim removes the cause— 
shoe pressure; prevents sore toes and 
blisters. Keep a box handy to use 
when new or tight shoes hurt and 
you'll have instant comfort. 


Quickly Removes Corns 


Use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads with the Pink 
Medicated Disks (now 
included at no extra 
cost) to safely remove 
corns and ellowbee in 
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Blonde marries 
millionaire 


INEESE love match! He couldn’t help falling 
in love with her. Such thrilling golden hair 
would captivate any man! Her secret? ... 
Blondex, the powdery shampoo for blondes only. 
Light hairneed neverbecomeold, faded, stringy, 
if you use Blondex regularly. Brings back deep, 
natural golden color—vivid sparkle—caressable 
softness. Notadye. Contains no injurious chem- 
icals. No fuss—no bother to use. Blondex bub- 
bles instantly into a rich, frothy, searching foam 
that reaches down to the hair roots. For blonde 
hair beauty mencan’t resist—start using Blondex 
today. At all drug and department stores. 
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Through College Days with 
Charles Farrell 


(Continued from page 51) 


gets time to witness the games. 

Fencing he took up because of his 
personal interest in it. He never com- 
peted for a place on the B. U. fencing 
team. He was always more expert with 
a saber than with the rapier, though no 
mean swordsman with the lighter 
weapon. 


OSSESSING many of the elements 

of popularity, Farrell was always too 
quiet and retiring ever to have been a 
leader in college life. Besides, the 
struggle to put himself through college, 
with no financial assistance from his 
family, engaged most of his spare time 
and energy. 

His days were busy ones. As soon as 
the last morning lecture was over, 
Charlie made a headlong dash down 
Boylston street to Ginter’s Cafe, to pre- 
side over the restaurant during the 
noon hour. The place was invariably 
crowded with breathless women shop- 
pers and voluble co-eds. Charlie was 
kept on his toes for a couple of hours 
handling this group of hungry women 
and girls. Quite likely his suave, calm 
manner smoothed out numerous delays 
and irritations, and brought customers 
back to Ginter’s without quite knowing 
why they came again. Doubtless more 
than one debutante or co-ed came back 
to have another look at the handsome, 
stalwart captain of waiters, and enjoy 
his brief smile as he guided them to a 
seat. 

To Charlie, they were all just so many 
patrons. Love was not one of his extra- 
curricular activities, nor did he ever 
show, during his college course, that he 
was particularly susceptible to feminine 
charms. Once or twice he was sus- 
pected of “rushing” one of the ritzier 
co-eds, who found Charlie’s springy, 
athletic figure more than a compensa- 
tion for the fact that he was one of the 
working students. But nothing ever 
came of these excursions into romance. 
No one could ever accuse Charlie of go- 
ing around like Shakespeare’s lover 
“sighing like a furnace, with a woeful 
ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow!” 

Whatever Charlie may have thought 
about girls as an undergraduate—and 
he probably did the same amount of 
thinking any normal college boy does on 
the subject—it is my personal opinion 
that none of them ever disturbed his 
equilibrium for more than five minutes. 
His mind was too seriously occupied 
with the major aims of his life to har- 
bor any lasting affection for one of the 
opposite sex. 

Charlie’s position at Ginter’s was not 
an accident. He had prepared for its 
responsibilities by learning the restau- 
rant game from the bottom. His first 
job was at Walton’s Cafeteria, across 
the street from the College of Business 
Administration. There he had matricu- 
lated as bus-boy, then he had graduated 
to counter-man. The jump to executive 
in charge of the waiters at Ginter’s was 
his third degree in catering to the capri- 
cious appetites of a hungry public. 


DUES his second vacation, Charlie 
had taken an opportunity that was 
offered him to try his hand at selling 
real estate. He was successful enough 
at it, and found it so much more con- 
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genial than bossing waiters in a restau- 
rant, that he abandoned the eating 
game thereafter, and during his junior 
year at Boston University, concentrated | 
on real estate in his spare time. 

His junior year was, incidentally, his 
last at the college, A chance was 
offered to become business manager for 
“Little Billie,” the midget, in vaudeville, 
who also came from Onset, and Charlie 
tossed further collegiate activities over- 
board to step into the show world. 
That was the beginning of a career that 
has landed him among Hollywood’s 
leading screen luminaries. 

As captain of the boxing team at 
B. U., Charlie was naturally a desirable 
candidate for membership in the major 
fraternities. A goodly number of boys, 
finding two, three or half a dozen 
“frats” competing for them, wax canny 
and shrewdly pick the one that seems 
most likely to offer them advantageous 
social connections that will profit them 
in after life. 

How little self-seeking Charlie is by 
nature may be gathered from the fact | 
that, after considerable deliberation, he 
chose to become a member of Chi Sigma 
Chi, not one of the intercollegiate bodies 
and merely a local fraternity. Several 
of his friends were already members, 
and the fraternity as a whole seemed 
to him to offer the largest number of 
congenial associations. The other con- 
siderations meant nothing to him. 
More than once during his Hollywood 
career, he has shown the same ten- 
dency in making decisions. 

It is perfectly safe to say that the | 
undergraduate body of Boston Univer- 
sity had not the slightest inkling that, 
in Charles Farrell, they were entertain- | 
ing a future film star. 


[EES reticent about advertising | 
his ambitions, Charlie was particu- 
larly secretive about any predilection he 
may have had for the stage or screen. 
It is on record that once he remarked | 
to a small group of friends that he in- 
tended going to Hollywood some day to | 
try his luck as an actor. | 

The remark was made in a careless, | 
offhand way. No one could be sure! 
whether it was an idle collegiate quip 
or whether it was to be taken seriously. 
His audience, however, greeted the) 
statement with a chorus of hoots and | 
jeers. 

Charlie laughed the matter off, but 
that was the-last time he ever referred 
to Hollywood or actors while he was in 
college. 

Beyond attending the annual show 
put on by the University, he displayed 
no interest in the dramatic association 
and never offered himself even as a 
“super” in the production. 

A shrewd observer, however, might 
have detected the latent dramatic abili- 
ty in Charles Farrell after listening to 
the speech he made on the steps of the’ 
Boston Public Library, the day he was) 
initiated into Chi Sigma Chi. 

It was a warm October afternoon. 
Charlie was given the freedom of the 
Public Library steps and commanded 
by his tormentors, to inform the world 
at large, and Boston’s passing pedes- 
trians in particular, why “an egg was 
round instead of square.” 


q 


Through College 
Days with Charles 
Farrell 


Obediently young Farrell began his 
oration. A crowd of students and 
townsfolk presently assembled in such 
numbers as nearly to stop traffic com- 
pletely in Copley Square. His colle- 
giate listeners favored each sentence 
with howls, jeers, catealls and “Bronx 
cheers.” But Charlie was not to be dis- 
couraged or deterred. 

His talk was so earnest and his ges- 
tures so emphatic that one kindly old 
lady, dressed in antique black, wanted 
to know if ‘that dear little boy” (the 
dear little boy stood well over six feet) 
wasn’t in danger of suffering a sun- 
stroke. 

Several almost hysterical classmates 
came out of their convulsions sufficiently 
to assure her that only people with 
brains were susceptible to sunstroke and 
consequently the object of her fears 
was perfectly safe. 

Finally a couple of good-natured cops 
stopped the ardent orator and Boston 
resumed its normal daily occupations. 


HEN it came Charlie’s turn to ini- 

tiate some of his successors, he 
displayed an astonishing ingenuity in 
devising means for tormenting them. 

In one case, he forced a “pledgee’”’ to 
remove everything but his B. V. D.’s 
while perched on a tree in front of the 
College of Business Administration. 
Another lad had to pace the sidewalk in 
front of one of Boston’s leading 
theaters, an alarm clock pinned to his 
chest and a toy cap-pistol over his 
shoulder, sonorously informing the 
world at thirty-second intervals that 
“all was well.” 

A third candidate was ordered to pro- 
pose to a strange girl on the steps of 
the Brunswick Hotel, directly across the 
street from the college. The girl was so 
startled by the suddenness and fervor 
of the proposal that she almost ac- 
cepted. It was days before the panic- 
stricken freshman enjoyed a normal 
temperature again. 

Farrell’s ability as a boxer was one 
of the outstanding facts about him dur- 
ing his university career. His class- 
mates still remember him as a scrapper 
fast and clever enough to lick one of 
today’s outstanding professional ath- 
letes—Mickey Cochrane, at present ace 
catcher for the Philadelphia Athletics. 

The affair took place during one of 
the inter-class boxing tournaments, and 
winning the bout gave Charlie the 
school championship. Cochrane’s pride 
was mortified by the defeat, and he 
would hardly talk to Farrell for the re- 
mainder of their college course. 

Several years later, when Charlie was 
making a personal appearance in a 
Philadelphia theater, Cochrane showed 
that he had forgotten the affair by in- 
viting the film star to visit him at the 
Athletics’ ball park. Cochrane chal- 
lenged Charlie to a “return match,” but 
Charlie good-humoredly declined. In- 
stead, he invited Mickey to make a per- 
sonal appearance with him that night 
on the stage of the theater. The two 
have been cordial friends ever since. 


ie spite of his earnestness and studi- 
ousness, Charlie had a mischievous 
(Please turn to page 102) 
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--- and HOW THEY STARTED 
on the ROAD to FAME 


The New Movie Album doesn’t stop 
with giving you stunning photographs 
of your favorite stars. It adds for 
good measure accurate life sketches, 
telling how they found their way to 
fame—with dramatic shots from their 
early film hits. Send ten cents for 
your copy of The New Movie Album. 
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“ifye Songs changed to 
LOVE SONGS! 


bu Own Chappy, red hands—no 
one ever asks permission to 
holdthem. How different with 
whitehands, soft, smooth hands! 


your hands in Frostilla Lotion’s 
soothing care. This famous 
skin protector dries quickly, 
isn’t sticky. It costs so little, 
does so much! Massage in a 
few drops night, morning and 
after hands are wet... watch 
coarse hands become soft 
hands ... hear blue songs 
change to love songs! 
*Don’t be “switched” when you 
ask for Frostilla. 35c, 50c, $1 
sizes at druggists. 10c bottle at 5 


& 10c stores. (Harold F. Ritchie 
, & Co., Inc., N. Y. C., Sales Reps.) 
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While You Sleep 
Freckles, Blackheads, 
Blotches. Vanish too! 


Oh what a difference a lovely white skin makes! 
You can haveit. No matter how dark your skin 
now, no matter how many other creams have 
failed, this famous Golden Peacock Bleach 
Cream will lighten it one shade a night... or 
your money back! Gentlest, daintiest of all 
bleaches that work. Perfected by 30 great 
specialists . . . absolutely guaranteed. More 
economical, because it acts so fast .. . you use 
so little. Try Golden Peacock Bleach Cream to- 
night. Atalldrugstoresand toilet goodscounters. 
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Through College Days with | 
Charles Farrell 


(Continued from page 101) 


streak in his make-up that often got 
him into hot water with his professors. 

Once, his fistic skill was indirectly re- 
sponsible for getting him into—and 
then getting him out of—a situation 
that was caused by his spiritedness. 
During a lecture in applied psychology, 
one of Charlie’s whispered witticisms 
threw the class into an up-roar. 

The instructor was one recognized as 
one of the most brilliant and unconven- 
tional lecturers in his field. He imme- 
diately stopped at the interruption, and, 
without looking at Charles, announced 
that if the disturber had the courage to 
make himself known, he would “punch 
him in the nose.” 

A deathly silence fell over the room. 
The blood drained from Farrell’s face. 
But he made no move to take up the 
instructor’s challenge. The prof. waited 
a few moments, and then resumed his 
lecture. 

Since the professor was known to be 
a good amateur boxer, who enjoyed 
participating in as well as watching the 
impromptu bouts held at the Boston 
University Union, not a few members of 
the class concluded among themselves 
that Charlie was “yellow”’—though 
they were careful not to express this 
opinion to his face. 

Two days later, Farrell was boxing 
a fraternity brother at the Union, when 
the prof. walked in and seated himself 
in the front row. Without appearing 
to see him, Charlie maneuvered his op- 
ponent to a spot directly in front of the 
mentor, jabbed him in the face and 
finally, with a quick blow, sent him 
backward into the prof’s lap. Finally 
the professor got up and left. 

The next day, when Charlie entered 
his class, the prof. greeted him with a 
cordial “‘Hello, Charlie.” No other ref- 
erence was ever made to what had hap- 
pened, but everyone knew that it was 
the professor’s way of closing the in- 
cident. 

Today the professor and Charles Far- 
rell are close friends and a regular cor- 
respondence goes back and forth be- 
tween them. One incident, a few years 
later, shows the affectionate regard the 
older man had for the younger. 

When Charlie made his first personal 
appearance in Boston after the sweep- 
ing success of “Seventh Heaven,” the 
professor sent word to the theater that 
if Farrell failed to appear at his class 
he would never forgive him. 

The star’s stage appearances coin- 
cided so closely with the schedule of the 
prof’s classes that he found he could 
only dash up to the college for a few 
minutes, and would have to arrive late. 
Without returning a direct answer to his 
former professor’s invitation, Farrell 
walked over to the classroom. 

As he entered the building, Charlie 
found himself actually shaking with a 


nervousness he had never known in all 
his experience as an actor. Mustering 
up his courage, however, he opened the 
door of prof’s classroom and quietly 
poked his head into the room. From 
that point the two men exchanged 
greetings, Farrell apologized for not 
being able to stay and the professor in- 
sisted upon knowing when and where 
they could meet that evening. 

A fraternity brother of Charlie’s told 
him what happened after he left. For 
several minutes, the professor re- 
mained seated at his desk, his eyes 
fastened upon the text-book that lay 
open before him. Finally, in an audible 
tone he murmured, “my boy” and ab- 
ruptly resumed his lecture. 


HEN Charlie left Boston Univer- 
sity during his junior year to 
travel as advance man and business 
manager for Little Billie, the midget, 
his departure caused no comment out- 
side his small circle of personal friends. 
His new work was not wholly new to 
him. His experience assisting his father 
in the management of the little motion 
picture theater in Onset gave him some 
familiarity with the work his new duties 
required of him. 

For some time even Farrell’s friends 
heard nothing of him. Then, one day, 
the Boston University News got out a 
special edition to announce the sensa- 
tional fact, with appropriate headlines, 
that the former Boston University boy 
had been cast by a big Hollywood studio 
for the leading role opposite Esther 
Ralston in “Old Ironsides.” 

Even then, Charlie’s schoolmates 
could not believe that he was really an 
actor. Reasoning the mystery among 
themselves, they came to the conclusion 
that he must have been picked for the 
part because of his ability to handle 
boats. 

Many of his schoolfellows recalled, 
with considerable pride, that during his 
sophomore year, Charlie’s expert sea- 
manship had saved a party of them 
from drowning, when the small fishing 
boat they had chartered for a cruise 
was caught off Nahant in a storm. 

Boston University revised its opin- 
ions of Charles Farrell as an actor, how- 
ever, when “Old Ironsides” was shown 
at the Tremont Theater in Boston. The 
entire front of the orchestra floor was 
bought out by former classmates. 

The high point of the performance 
arrived as Charlie Farrell took Esther 
Ralston in his arms for the final fade- 
out. The house was breathlessly still. 
Suddenly a voice from the orchestra ex- 
claimed, in a penetrating baritone 
that could be heard all over the theater: 

“The lucky so-and-so mugging a 
gorgeous dame like that. And it wasn’t 
so long ago he.was slinging hash at 
Walton’s.” 


MAKE THESE CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR LESS THAN ONE DOLLAR 
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Sscrtan Sti 
for Anyone 


(Continued from page 64) 


girl would have closed the discussion 

here, but there were many unanswered 

questions. The water and soap for the 
| shampoo—what methods of applying 
- these? 
“Nina—my hairdresser can show 
you.” There was no trick. Nina Rob- 
_ erts stated that she melted castile soap 
_ or used any one of several non-alkaline 
soaps, rubbed a thick lather into the 
' scalp and then rinsed the hair, using 
only soft, tepid water. 

_ “Three times, Nina, you make lather 
and rinse,’ prompted Miss Birell. 
| “Then a little lemon juice in warm 

_ water is dashed over the hair. Another 
rinse of perfumed water. Then we 
dry it and wet it for a water wave.” 

There was a trick! The hair was 
dried first carefully in the sun. Then 
—water waved! The depths had been 
| sounded at last and the mystery solved. 

_ Does it make any real difference in 
the appearance of the finished coiffure? 
Tala Birell thinks that it does. How- 
ever, she admits that were her hair not 
naturally curly—slightly—she might 
get tired of waiting for her hair to dry 
twice. But—— 

“Water dries very rapidly. My hair 
does not require a fixative for the 
| wave. That is what takes so long under 
| a drier. What Nina does is dry my 
| hair first slowly in the sunshine and 
‘air. Then, it is wet again and with 
her fingers, she places the small 
_waves—far, far apart, and then I sit 

in under the drier and in fifteen min- 
utes I may go with it so!”’ She turned 

for inspection. The sun caught the 

strands of it and they glistened glori- 
| ously. She was ready to leave. 

“You mentioned using olive oil, 
sometimes,” we called after her. 

“Oh—when the hair gets a little dry 
sometimes. Then Nina takes a little 
warm olive oil and rubs it into the 
scalp an hour before the shampoo. 
If it seems very, very dry—she puts 
a very, very little bit on after the 
shampoo. Try it—if you have trouble 
with dry scalp,” she said, pulling a 
tiny curl out from under the brim 
of her hat as she prepared to go. 


A Youthful 
Approach 


(Continued from page 59) 


“Hvery girl should have one black 
levery-service dress, in her Fall ward- 
robe. On this I would have my organ- 
die touch and the so smart tailored lines 
which are being used this Fall. 
“Harmonious color schemes, conser- 
vative colors, and lines, are the things 
|\to watch in your Fall wardrobe. For 
the girl who cannot afford great va- 
jriety in her wardrobe never, never, be- 
\|little the importance of accessories. 
Often you can make the same dress 
pook utterly different by changing cos- 
tume jewelry, gloves, hats, bags, etc. 
‘It’s the little touches that create the 
final effect. If you cannot buy many 
different gloves, purses, etc., buy only 
black or white or plain neutral shades 


that will harmonize with every need. 
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Dye summer shoes with ColorShine 
Black Dye. Then keep them beautiful with 
ColorShine Black Creme. Use ColorShine 
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Your black shoes look smart instantly. Apply 
ColorShine Black French Dressing with the 
handy dauber. Dries immediately, leaving 
leather clean and lustrous like new again. No 
rubbing or polishing. Just apply. 
Wonderful for children’s school 
shoes. Sold in 10 cent stores every- 
where. (15¢in Far West and Canada.) 
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Safely, Quickly, Easily 


Many women who reduce fat 
find themselves left wrinkled and 
haggard looking—their health 
injured 

But not so if you reduce by 
taking a half teaspoonful of 
Kruschen Salts in hot water every 
morning. Kruschen is the SAFE, 
healthy way to lose burdensome 
fat—ask your own doctor if this 
isn't so! 


Unhealthy fat rapidly vanishes—from the 
first bottle you feel stronger, healthier, younger. 
Many folks hasten results by going lighter on 
potatoes, pastries and fatty meats, 
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Magnificent Marie 


(Continued from page 387) 


in the cinema strata and Marie went 


back to the theater. Elsie Janis was 
grossly overpaid for her efforts to 
crash the Golden Gates of the new 
amusement world, only to slip quietly 
back into her own groove. She was 
neither funny enough, pretty enough, 


nor shapely enough—in fact I have sel- 
dom seen anything worse on the screen, 
and that is one “metier” where we can 
see ourselves as others see us! In my 
memory the experience comes under the 
heading of “embarrassing moments.” 

Shortly before Marie forsook the 
stage for the screen, only to meet her- 
self coming back, she was interviewed 
by a very young, very ambitious and 
equally pretty reporter for one of the 
daily papers. Marie sensed the un- 
usual in this girl, she peered right 
through the deep blue windows which 
are said to expose the soul, and liked 
what she saw. She not only gave the 
girl any and all information that she 
wanted, but as it was cold and pour- 
ing rain outside, Marie insisted upon 
her taking a fur coat which, despite 
the fact that it went around the young 
lady twice, was a godsend. 

I do not use that expression lightly, 
for no matter what one believes in or 
who we think handles the destiny de- 
partment, it is “heart warming” to 
learn that the same blue-eyed young 
lady who staggered under the weight 
of Marie’s fur coat and marveled at 
the generosity of its owner should have 
written in the last two years such 
roles as Marty in “Anna Christie,” 
Min in “Min and Bill,” and “Emma,” 
with a very definite idea of helping to 
make Marie Dressler the biggest femi- 
nine drawing card in talking pictures. 
That is what Frances Marion has done! 


SPENT the last week-end with 

Frances on a yacht, and I inadver- 
tently mentioned that I was going to 
write an article about Marie. She must 
have thought I said book, for she talked 
from San Pedro Harbor to Catalina 
Island about her, with time out to light 
cigarettes, and the funny thing is that 
every word was interesting. 

Of course, Frances talks as well as 
she writes, which is saying plenty, but 
there was no hope of getting any little 
anti-Marie anecdotes with which to 
balance __ this pro-Dressler story. 
Frankly, I wouldn’t know where to go 
for spice to counteract the sweet, so I 
guess we will just have to admit that 
Marie is unusual and stands alone, 
which obviously accounts for the lack 
of jealousy in the film colony. 

There is no chance of Marie getting 
a luscious role that has been promised 
to Norma Shearer, or Joan Crawford 
being assigned to a story which was 
written for Marie. Even her days of 
“nicture stealing” are past, which is 
lucky, for if her popularity had not 
made it necessary to take her out of 
subordinate roles, supporting other 
stars, I would find no difficulty in 
rounding up the spice. This is, I be- 
lieve, perfectly natural. I’m sure 
that none of the rising comedians 
resent Chaplin’s suecess or aspire to 
adopt his particular style—he is unique 
—but when a young and comparatively 
unknown actor like Stuart Erwin, 
draws a part like “Merton of the 
Movie,” I can imagine at least a half 
dozen budding comics thinking of what 
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they might have done in that role. 

From personal experience I know 
that when Marilyn Miller arrived on 
3roadway I thought she was wonder- 
ful, but I became much more enthu- 
silastic when she gave up doing imi- 
tations. Ina Claire I watched with in- 
terest and admiration when it looked 
as if she might step on my toes as a 
mimic, 
for straight comedy, I became a much 
more ardent devotee to her art! 

In a recent poll to decide who was 
the biggest money maker of the last 
season, Marie Dressler was sixteen 
points ahead of any one else in the 
final returns. How nice! And how 
much easier for the lovely ladies of 
the sereen to doff their crowns and be 
wholeheartedly glad. The Queen re- 


mains uncrowned and none of them | 


are trying to become the Dowager 
Empress. 


J\ CRON of royalty I went to a 


party at Pickfair last week. Mary | 


and Doug entertained for the visiting 
Olympic nabobs. Two hundred and 
fifty dined, and after dinner were 
shown Doug’s latest film Robinson 
Crusoe. It was beautifully done and 


I was, as always, impressed by the bevy | 
of beauty and brains that a Hollywood || 
Mary herself, a || 


gathering produces. 
perfect combination of the two quali- 


ties, Constance Bennett, Helen Hayes, | 


Ethel Barrymore, Lilyan Tashman, 
Dolores Del Rio, Kay Francis, Kay | 
Johnston, Amelia Earhart, Claire || 


Windsor, and so on into the blue book | 
I stood aside with | 
my fairly new and very young hus- |’ 


of personalities. 


band, watching them make their en- 
trances. Intensely interesting! 
At Pickfair you walk up a narrow 


stairway and land in a charming re- |) 
ception hall which, that night, was || 
filled with big shots from other lands | 
wearing medals from other wars. I) 
usually leap up the stairs yelling, “Hey | 


there!”” or some other equally cryptic | 


remark and have to keep on yelling | 
until I locate Mary. But at the sight |! 
of her in all her five feet of dignity ! 


receiving formally I found myself ad- 


justing my skin tight gown, pulling in i 
patting my hair and ex- | 


my “tummy,” 
tending a tanned and unmanicured paw || 


with all the intentions of acting like | 
a lady. As there was a line behind me | 
it only took a second to be welcomed, |) 
so the strain was not too great. tl 
grabbed myself a spot on the sidelines | 
They | 
were all smiling and charming, seeing | 
then suddenly || 


to watch the others “take it.” 


everyone and no one, 
finding some one to greet naturally and | 


join gracefully. The huddle system is | 


still much used in the drawing rooms 
of Cinemaland! 
The party was officially dry, a brave 


attempt to prove to the strangers that | 


there is one spot where our laws are, 


cbeyed, but hearing peals of laughter | 


from the floor above I suspected a little 
“easy speaking” was 


went a-snooping. He returned with 
the glad tidings that Marie Dressler 
was up there! 
she goes. When she sails across a! 
room, and sails is the word, she re- 
minds me of Babe Ruth leaving a ball: 


park, only her trailers are “wit fans!” || 


in progress. || 
Leaving me to discuss the Olympiad || 
with one of its sponsors, my young man | 


And so it is, everywhere | 


but when she decided to go in || 


| 


“Magnificent Marie 


EATING two hundred and fifty 
people is a big job, but doing it 
with place cards is a De Mille produc- 
tion, so when we went in to dinner 


there was a bit of a stage wait. Marie 
and I were wandering about in a daze, 
when Mary spotted us. 
“Can’t you find your place, Marie?” 
she called. 


“Don’t worry about me, darling,” the 
Empress sang out. “If there is one 
thing I do know it is my place. Any 
nice gutter will do!” 

I watched her through dinner, though 
| we were at different tables. Surround- 
ing her were a bank president (and of 
a bank that has not failed), a motion 


te, distinguished 
Argentine speaking only Spanish and FEMININE 
French, but t 

HEH: COaMERe, els Unemase Wer oe DAINTINES § 


After dinner, Marie stopped to give 
me a little hug and whisper, “I’m 


going to slip away.” : : 
i oniatene thirty 2ilisaids hematin A powder deodorant for dusting on Sani- 
; on to her. . ° ° ° 3 
Sie sen oli pothuplacainsenthe) doc: taryNapkins andanAntisepticforFeminine 
tor’s orders to come. I’ve been feeling . ° 
ee eat cae Coca night omeck Hygiene. Your Doctor will tell you there 
come and see me soon. You haven’t : . | 
Bae ede g Sick a hearty is no reason in the world why you should 
kiss, she was gone and with her some- q 
Hee ricneplcaplen - Witten: she. leaves use harsh chemicals, and every reason 
one feels terribly alone! What greater why you should not. LOTIRIS is a scientifi- S 
reward could any one ask? KE 
If some one said to me, “Of all the cally prepared pow- > 
honors that might be heaped upon: you, q WiRTee oe 
| which would you choose?” I would say er for the Sanita- 
_ without hesitancy, “Let me be missed elute) 
when I move on. Let others be more ry Napkin and Fem- 
successful, make more money, win more 
| decorations, and write more phrases on inine Hygiene. 
the pages of history, but I want to be ; 


, missed!” Marie did not replace any 
one and no one will replace her. 

Here’s to Empress Marie, long may 
she reign! 
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“What can you do?” asked the house 
president in a tone that warned me 
that, at least, I’d better be able to play 
the saxophone. 


“Good. Sign up for freshman 


track? Favorite Recipes 


“B-but I said act.” 
“Oh, act. Well, join the dramatic 


club. Report for track, too. And you of the Movie Sta rs 


may as well compete for the football 


managership.” : 
| Jo: Reed nothing te Yes, the stars have many practical ideas on 
pated plates entered the war, and I | the everyday subject of food. You'll know 
pee Gee world you ake Oe the re- it when you read about their “favorite” 
FAWeautaineilicontessed dishes in this cook book of recipes suggested by famous stars. 


“No, no. What br h of t = WL i H 9 
Reeido your want to join?” of the serv You'll like the recipes, and like the photographs on every page—inter- 


“The navy.” esting pictures taken in the stars’ own homes. Send ten cents for 
“We have a sailor.” 66 : : ° ” 
“Then Vil take the infantry.” Favorite Recipes of the Movie Stars. 


“Too late—someone just took the in- 
| eentry. I'll put you in the field artil- 
ery. 

| But medon ti wantite bel in the Geld @ TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
| 
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CORN 


with Blue-jay ... Write a limerick and 


WIN $100 


Le Get Blue-jay at any drug 
store, six for 25c. Put it 
on corn. Adhesive strip 
holds medication where 
it belongs. Pain stops im- 
mediately. Corn should 
lift out, core and all.... 
Write a limerick about Blue-jay and 
mail with Blue-jay box top (or pencil 
tracing) to Bauer & Black, 2544 S, 
Dearborn, Chicago. $100 first prize, ten 
$5 prizes, for best limericks received by 
November 15, 1932. Duplicate prizes to 
tying contestants. 
WRITE A LIMERICK LIKE THIS 
Until I got rid of my corn 
I wished that I'd never been born. 
IT groaned and I cried, 
Then—Blue-jay I tried, 


And now all my agony's gorn! 
(Edithe Neubert, Harvey, III.) 


BLUE-JAY 


‘ CORN PLASTERS 


| C BAUER & BLACK ) | 


HAVE you a sensitive 
sense of smell? That will 
tell you the difference be- 
tween Kwik and varnish- 


type nail polishes. Kwik 
has a delightful fragrance 
and its brilliant gloss lasts 
for days ... even office 
or housework will not 
dull it. Large purse sizes 
at 5 and 10c stores. 
KWIK COSMETIC CORP. 
NEW YORK 


Colorless 
Cuticle Remover 


Ruby Natural 
Liquid Polish Remover 
Liquid Nail White 


ew Perfume 


The most exquisite perfume in the world! 
Sells at $12 an ounce — $2.50 for bottle 
containing 30 drops. 


Rieger’s Flower Drops are the most refined 
tof all perfumes. Made from the essence of 
flowers, without alcohol. 


ROMANZA 


(The aristocrat of perfumes) 


|W ¥\ A single drop lasts a week. Hence very eco- 
nomical. Never anything like this before! 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Send 20c silver or 2ic stamps for postage, etc. 
Paul Rieger & Co., 142 First St., San Francisco 
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artillery,” I managed to. gulp. 
“You should have spoken sooner. 
You’re already in it.” 


If was right, as it turned out. But 

the outfit I trained with never got 
to France. We were going but, just 
before we got the horses packed, some- 
body in Washington heard about it. 
“Hurry up and sign the armistice,” 
word went out. “March is about to get 
a trip to Europe.” 

That did the trick, and before you 
could bat an eye—or even a three- 
bagger—they had called the whole 
thing: off. 

My fraternity brothers must have 
noticed my disappointment, because, 
when I got back to the university, they 
made things up by electing me presi- 
dent of the senior class, football mana- 
ger, and an Iron Cross man. They 
even fixed it for me to be graduated, 
@lass of 720: 

Diploma-ed, I went to New York 
City to work as a student clerk in the 
National City Bank, but, after Id 
been there awhile, I began to look 
around me. 

“Where will this banking get you?” 
I asked myself, one day. “Look at 
Morgan. Who ever heard of him? No,” 
I continued, still talking to myself as 
if I were an old hermit, or something, 
“No, Fredric, banking is not for you. 
Turn to your first love. Be an actor!” 


INES I tell you of my early strug- 
gles? Need I tell you of the 
Brooklyn boarding house, and _ the 
months spent posing for commercial 
advertising? It was a happy day for 
me when the late David Belasco gave 
me a part in “Debureau.” 

From then on I worked pretty stead- 
ily. Then, back in ’26, I went to 
Elitche’s Gardens, in Denver, to play 
leads in summer stock. I arrived in 
Denver in a blue funk, and went di- 
rectly to the theater to rehearse. 
There, I met Florence Eldridge and im- 
mediately traded in the blue funk for 
a red express wagon. Here, I knew, 
was my soul mate; here was Beauty; 
here was Love; hear no evil; speak 
no... . But that’s a different story. 

The March motto in marriage has 
ever been, “Papa uber alles,’ which 
means, “Remember the two bears.” So 
our marriage has been always serene. 
Only once has Florence glowered. That 
was when I was rehearsing for the 
part of Tony Cavendish in the Los An- 
geles production of “The Royal Fam- 
ily,’ and trying to pattern the char- 
acter after John Barrymore, whom it 
is alleged to have been written around. 
I strove to dress, think and be Barry- 
more—until Florence very deftly 
pointed out that it was I, and not 
John, that she had married, and, for 
heaven’s sake, desist. She had me 
there. 


Bee there were almost two years be- 
tween the day we were married 
and “The Royal Fandango,” or what- 
ever I said that play was. Part of 
those two years was spent on a tour of 
one-night stands Florence and I made 
for the Theatre Guild. When that was 
over, we decided to do something dif- 
ferent. 

“Let’s do something different,’ I 
suggested. 


“What, for instance?” 

“Go touring.” 

“That would 
ence admitted. 

So we went auto-touring into New 
Mexico and Arizona. Some _ people 
claim to have sighted us in California, 
but I don’t know—you can see pretty 
far on a clear day in the Old South- 
west. 

Eventually we creaked back to Den- 
ver where I’d been engaged for an- 
other season at Elitche’s, but we hadn’t 
been there Jong when I got a wire 
from Los Angeles. 

“They want you in Los Angeles,” 
said Florence when she’d opened it 
for me. 

“Let them extradite,” I defended. 

“Tt’s not the police who want you, 
darling. A producer wants you for the 
lead in ‘The Royal Family.’” 

“And I’d have to play the part of 
an actor?” 

“Ves,” 

“I won’t do it. It’s bad enough to 
have to be an actor, without having to 
uct an actor, too. Besides, I want to 
be a sailor.” 

“Why haven’t I heard about this 
sailor business before?” Florence 
quizzed me, using a hand-painted quiz- 
zer she had just tacked together. 

“Because I just decided. Everyone 
has a suppressed desire, and that’s 
mine—I picked it out of the fifty prize 
winner for 1928.” 


Bee I did come to Los Angeles. 
Shortly after, “The Royal Family” 
opened. Opening night, I had a visitor 
to my dressing room after the per- 
formance. 

“Mr. Barrymore is here to see you, 
Mr. March,” the call boy tossed off. 

I looked around for something to 
toss off, myself. Not finding anything, 
I seized my trousers and headed for 
the window. “See if you can stall him 
off while I make my getaway,” I im- 
plored. 

“Aw, he ain’t sore,” the boy soothed. 
“He thinks you imitated him pretty 
swell.” 

Mr. Barrymore was very nice to me. 
So were a lot of other people, mostly 
producers and agents. One day a man 
I didn’t know just sort of grew up in 
my dressing room. 

“l’m Al Rosen,” he said. 
artists’ representative.” 

“T don’t want any etchings,” I said 
with great sales resistance. “I have 
an etching.” 

“Tt’s not that kind of artists I repre- 
sent,” Al assured me. “I’m an agent. 
I want to be your manager.” 

So, all of a sudden, I had a manager 
who wanted to put me in the talkies 
which were then in their infancy and 
had to be changed at least three times 
a day. Al came in to see me, the day 
after I’d taken my first screen test. 

“T’ve signed ‘you for a role,” he 
greeted. 

“Good,” I came right back at him. 
“Now, see if you can sign me for some 
coffee, and I’ll invite you to break- 
fast.” 

But, instead of coffee, he signed me 
with Paramount on a long-term con- 
tract—and there you are! 

And here Iam. Aren’t we all? Any- 
how, that, my son, is practically my 
life story. 


be different,” Flor- 


“Ym an 
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Bursting Hon. 
Depression 


(Continued from page 39) 


“You are all fired, thus ending the 
depression,” he collapsed. “From now 
onward all talkative photos in Holly- 
wood will be tooked by one (1) person, 
no other help required.” 

“Reason for this radishal change are 
because of my wunnerful invention, the 
Fordson Tractor Chatterbox 3 in 1 
Emotion Picture Taker. This remark- 
abilious contraption are run by a Mud- 
dle T motor on wheels which will fol- 
low actors around, taking their arms, 
legs, voices, sexa-peel and whatever 
they got. It run on 2 gears, fast and 
slow. It are so simpul a child can 
work it. Therefore I interduece to you 
Hashimura Togo, who will do so.” 

This make Hon. Meckanikal Staff so 
exciting that one electrocutioner, who 
was up on the ceiling, fixing it, exiden- 
tally drop a monkey wrench the size of 
a gorilla. It only hit my head slightly, 
and I was sorry for that poor man. 

So now with prides in his wrist and 
elbows Hon. Ogre push forth something 
square on wheels. It look deliciously 
like a baby buggy for a hippopoto- 
mouse. Inside that box were 202 kinds 
of cocktale shakers, thimbles, fish-horns 
and tin dictionaries, all filled with elec- 
tricity. Also it got a seat like a otto- 
mobile and a wheel for steers. 

“This machinery,” lecture Hon. Ogre, 
“require no brain to work it. Togo, 
you will please set on the seat and I 
will tell you how. Actors, please get 
on stage, ready to be shot in Scene 88. 
All ready, if ever?” 

Miss Caramel Sweet hand her gum 
to 2nd Vice Pres of Catamount Pic- 
tures, and start forthly, followed by 
Robt. Mungummery and Sir Wallace 
Beer. They encroach to central middle 
of a corner of a room and stood there, 
looking like they was going to make 
love or something even worse. 

“Now, Togo,” renig Hon. Ogre, 
“when I say Start you put the Ford- 
son Chatterbox in operation merely by 
pushing buttons 4, 9 and 18, jerking 
knobs 5 & 8, elevating the patent 
sprinkler and turning Crank 7 twice 
from left to right. Are not that easy 
to remember? Then when I holla 
Close Up, you bring Hon. Car forward 
slowishly 14 feet, umploying same 
method used in working a sewing ma- 
chine. Keep on until I begin to curse 
you. Then back up. You unstand per- 
fectly. All right and Oh Kay.” 

Mr. Editor, perhapsly some day you 
will know how it feel to be awfully 
powerful. That was me, you bet your 
bootware, setting up on that sound and 
action mowing machine, awaiting to 
get ready & all those Meckanikal 
Staff looking at me jalous like 22 mice 
attempting to snatch chicken bones 
from a wildish lion. Setting: there, I 
think prices. 15$ per weekly grow up 
to be a Rockfeller some day. Look at 
Silvia Sidney, how she commence kind 
of small, and now can play “Merrily 
We Go To Hell”—anything can hap- 
pen in Hollywood... . 

“Start!” holla Hon. 
with maggyphone. 

Therefore I push a lot of numbers, 
jerk several more, lift sprinkler, turn 
crank. At oncely all actors on Stage 13 
pomunence talking at Fordson Chatter- 

ox. 


Geo. F. Ogre 


(Please turn to page 108) 


CoLitokRinse 


NOT A DYE... ._.NOT A BLEACH 


Glowing Glory 


FOR YOUR HAIR 


| OVELY HAIR is colorful hair... 

Natural, youthful, glowing with 
tone color. Give it a soft sheen of 
color glamour, without dyeing or 
bleaching, by using ColoRinse in 
your shampoo wash. It’s just harm- 
less vegetable compound..12shadesto 
choose from. You'll find it amazingly 
attractive, giving your hair enchant- 
ing charm and loveliness. 2 rinses in 
every 10c package ... try it today! 
The NESTLE-LE MUR CO., New York 


Nestle Super Set.. a grease- 
less finger waving lotion, free 
from sediment, for longer, 
lasting waves of new allure. 


Smail sizes at all 5c and 1Qc stores. Large sizes at 
your beauty parlor, drug store or department stare. 


Nestie Hot Oil Shampoo.. | 
free from soap oralkali..the 
preferred method for revital- 
izing and cleansing the hair. 


44 EASY ECONOMICAL 


DINNERS Saves Time 


He” much time do you spend 

in planning tempting dinners 
that do not make too much of a 
raid on the table budget? This 
booklet does all the planning for 


you. Turn its pages and find just 
the dinner that suits your mood 
or the occasion. 

Send for it—the price is only 


ten cents. 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN HE ASKED FOR 
HER HAND he meantexactly that 


Her hands had fascinated him. They were 
so supple...so satiny...so expressive of her 
feminine daintiness that, manlike, he wanted 
to possess them exclusively...call them his. 

And Willa... wise girl...didn’t explain that 
THING HAND CREME was really the magic 
match maker. She didn’t tell Jack that a little 
THING smoothed on the hands each night gave 
them their soft, white loveliness. 

[t isn’t the lines in the palm of your hands 
that tell your fortune. It’s their alluring tex- 
ture...and any woman who uses THINC HAND 
CREME is very likely to be lucky. 

But...try it for yourself...and see. If your 
favorite dealer hasn’t been sup- 
plied with THINC, just clip and (¢ 
mail the coupon. 


THIN C 


hand ereme 


ER OM PLlOcerT OMOUNSE DIO LAR 


PPEPECEITTIee eter eee weenes 
THING PRODUCTS, INC. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
I enclose 10 cents fora Ten Treatment package of 


THINC HAND CREME. 


S 
Cy 
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at 


Name 


Address _ 


: 
: 
» Town = 
: 
: 


Exactly the same quality as the famous 
$1.00 Phantom Red Lipstick—except 
in size. Try Phantom Red Lipstick and 
discover the real beauty of natural 
color and all-day permanence. Vanity 
Sizes at most F. W. Woolworth Stores. 


(Pharndom Red 
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Bursting Hon. Depression 


(Continued from page 107) 


“Gal, you ain’t never gonna git away 
with this here now sin,” rore Hon. Sir 
Wallace Beer. 

“Ah, my luvva, save me, save me!” 
sereech Miss Caramel Sweet. 

“Dolling, do you luv muh, luv muh?” 
mone Hon. Robt Mungummery. 


“Sweethot, I luv, luv you, LOVE 
YOU!!!” jounce back Miss Caramel. 
“Aw right!” howell Hon. Ogre. 


“Togo, start Hon. Tractor forward!” 

With feeling of intense duty 1 push 
on machinery, kick gas. With one 
awfully fierce rebound Hon. Fordson 
Chatterbox enrush toward stage. But 
when he got there he could not stop 
it. “Close Enuff!” serabble Hon. Ogre. 
But Hon. Tractor do not think that. 
Just like warfare he walk up on stage, 
which actors holla baffably and jump 
sidewise. While I could not find button 
to stop it, I see Miss Caramel Sweet 
hang herself up on a picture frame 
While Hon. Mungummery croll under 2 
sofas. But Hon. Chatterbox go right 
through wall and out on Lott while I 
hit buttons and pushed knobs with all 
my thumbs and toes. 

Whoobing and schooching like steam 
engines full of 18th Amendment, that 
love-making machinery run right into 
Stage 9, while Hon. Ruth Chatterton, 
Grand Damn of Hollywood, escape out 
by crolling up a chimbley and lepping 
into a pam tree. 

Still onwards I go scrotching along 
road, bitting whatever I struck. Some- 
times it were only a chicken. Some- 
times a Standud Oil Truck. I try every- 
thing to make it stop, then of suddenly 
I see a intense silver handle, which 
I pull out with all my stern muscle. 
And what was that I hear? 


“Dolling, do you luv muh, luy muh?” 
ask Hon. Tractor with Robt Mungum- 
mery voice. 

luv you, LOVE 


“Sweethot, I luv, 


YOU!!!” it holla back with Caramel 
Sweet voice. 
O goshes! Like 100 mule-power I go 


spouncing along State Hiway, knock- 
ing down telephone poles. Every time 
that darnly machine bounce over a po- 
lice it dictate sweetishly, “I luv you, 
I luv you!” For in that excitement 
it were letting out that play it just 
swallowed into its electrik stummick! 

So onwards we go, singing about 
Love and killing people. At lastly we 
come to Beverley Hills, and there in 
a yard I see Hon. Will Rogers, famus 
cowcatcher, writing dirty crax about 
the Republican party, to be printed in 
Dem papers. He were so busy chew- 
ing pencils that he did not see me 
till I had ran over him twice. Then 
with that quick-eye nerve he learned 
while chasing bulls in the State of 
Yokahama, he snatch up the ribbon 
from his tipewriter, made 4 very Wes- 
tern swirls around his head and las- 
oosed my running-away Chatterbox so 
nice that it fell right on its nose, 
still making cookoo sounds about, 
“Sweethot, I luv you, I luv you!” 

When Hon. Rogers pick me up and 
hand me back a lot of my teeth he 
listen some more, then require, “What 
you got there, cowboy, yelling Love 
and deshtroying as it goes?” 

“A Peace Conference, maybem,” I 
explode, feeling unfit to be printed in 
the papers. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 


ls Garbo Broke? 


(Continued from page 21) 


She went home to rest, just a working 
girl on vacation, and when her holiday 
ends, she will come back to her job. 

Though it was the most natural thing 
in the world for Miss Garbo to go home 
in the interim between winding up the 
obligations of an old agreement with 
her studio and taking on the duties of 
a new one, there was an additional and 
weightier reason for her journey at this 
time. 

For some months, although letters 
from across the water were cautiously 
worded for fear of alarming her un- 
duly, Greta has been worried about her 
mother’s health. That worry alone was 
enough to send this devoted daughter 
hurrying across the ocean as fast as a 
high-powered liner could carry her. 
You see, she has known two _ heart- 
breaking bereavements in the death of 
her father and her sister. 

Originally there were five Gustaff- 
sons (Greta became Garbo merely for 
the sake of brevity and euphony)— 
father, mother, two daughters and a 
son. The father died before Greta fin- 
ished primary school. There was no 
money so the older girl, Alva, and the 
boy, Sven, got jobs at once. 

Their little sister, eager to do her 
part to lighten the family burdens, in- 
sisted upon leaving school and finding 
work, too, though they begged her not 


thing to aid her in getting the training 
she needed to realize her lifetime ambi- 
tion to act. The sensitive, serious- 
minded girl appreciated their desire to 
help but was determined to look out 
for herself. 

Alva was Greta’s idol. “My little 
sister,” Greta called her, though Alva 
was nearly four years older. 

The big brother Sven, although only 
two years Greta’s senior, bravely tried 
to take his father’s place. Anna Gus- 
taffson, the mother, cheerfully made a 
kome for them all, trained them to be 
content with what they had and above 
all, was the perfect companion to her 
children. 

She made their interests hers, walked 
with them, listened to their confidences, 
even fished with them in the clear 
Stockholm streams—or at least sat on 
the bank and applauded while they 
to for they weré ready to sacrifice any- 
proudly drew in their catches. Eve- 
nings, Greta or Alva generally read 
aloud to the others, while the busy 
mother sewed or mended. 

There was great rejoicing in the 
household when the younger girl got a 
chance to attend the Royal Dramatic 
Academy and the four Gustaffsons cele- 
brated every small success of the girl 
in her early stage work. 

When finally there came an offer, 
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through Mauritz Stiller, for Greta to 
go to America, they were sad, yet 
thrilled. America seemed very far 
away but that must not be allowed to 
stand in the way. They sorrowed be- 
cause they must give her up but they 
felt it was her great chance. 

They were right, as the whole world 
now knows, for Greta Garbo has had 
not one failure in all her American 
career. The shy, plainly-dressed Swed- 
ish girl came, saw and conquered, 
learning the English language and the 
technique of the screen with a rapidity 
that amazed veterans. More important, 
audiences took her to their hearts—she 
became a box office draw overnight. 

Then just as she was beginning to 
tuste the triumphs of which she had 
dreamed, sorrow invaded her life for 
the second time. She was in the midst 
of making “The Temptress” when word 
came that her sister had died of anemia. 

It was all the greater blow because 
Greta had planned and hoped that some 
day the adored Alva might join her in 
America and perhaps act with her in 
an American-made picture as she had 
once done in a Swedish film. 

Greta was denied even the small con- 
solation at this time of instantly rush- 
ing home to her mother and brother. 
There was work ahead that she was 
contracted to do and she must stay. She 
felt the separation from her loved ones 
even more keenly after Alva’s death 
and they missed her doubly now. Be- 
sides, the mother was constantly un- 
easy about her younger daughter. She 
expressed more than once a fear that 
Greta would diet and break down her 
health. 

When new pictures of her daughter 
arrived, she scanned them anxiously 
and felt worried, because to her moth- 
erly eye, the girl looked too thin. It 
was true that at sixteen, Greta had the 
sturdy, solid outlines of the typical 
Swedish girl, and that in America, she 
had grown almost ethereal. 

Three years passed before the star 
found it possible to go home. She 
sailed then, to be met in Sweden by a 
welcome so tumultuous that the police 
had to be called to protect her from 
the enthusiasm of her well-wishers to 
many of whom she was already a leg- 
endary figure. 

That homecoming was a happy one, 
but it lacked some of the elements that 
made the more recent one so mo- 
mentous. The Swedish people have al- 
ways loved and been proud of their am- 
bitious countrywoman but the intelli- 
gentsia at first were cautious, even a 
little suspicious. They had an idea that 
the furore about Garbo was the result 
of wild American advertising. 

Satirical poems and cartoons express- 
ing this doubt appeared from time to 
time in the more aristocratic and con- 
servative papers. 

To them she was still the little girl 
from the south side whose head would 
undoubtedly be turned by all the fuss 
and nonsense. 

This time, though, it was very dif- 
ferent. When the Swedish S. S. Grips- 
holm drifted into the dock at Gothen- 
burg with Greta standing, starry-eyed 
on the top-most deck, cameramen and 
reporters from all over Europe were 
waiting, and prominent in the expect- 
ant group were journalists represent- 
ing Stockholm’s most staid and high- 
brow press. 

Moreover, such sheets opened their 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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front pages to her and welcomed her 
with warm words of appreciation and 
approval. The little girl from Stock- 
holm’s south side, they acknowledged, 
had won out. They acclaimed her as a 
great lady and a great artist. 

The Socialist paper which gave only 
1 stick or two of type on an inside page 
to the marriage of the king’s grandson, 
ran a lay-out of pictures and a two- 
column story about Greta on the front 
page. 

One of the most dignified sheets said 
her fame could only be compared to 
that of Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth of 
Ingland and Madame Pompadour! 

When she was ready to land, the ac- 
tress was still in such a joyous mood 
that after she had kissed her brother 
and inquired about her mother and 
nephew—‘“is he handsome, the little 
rascal?”—she broke her invariable rule 
and granted an interview to the press. 
Sitting in the grand salon of the Grips- 
holm, a gray beret topping her long, 
blond bob and a gray cape thrown 
about her shoulders, she faced the pal- 
pitating reporters, her blue eyes half- 
amused, half-frightened. 

“This is terrible,’ were her first 
words as she glanced expressively at 
the array of cameras. That broke 
the spell and she was deluged with 
questions in several languages. Why had 
she come to Sweden? Was she going 
back to America? Would she play in 
Germany? In London? Was she going 
tc buy the beautiful summer estate of 
Ivar Kreuger which includes four 
islands in the Stockholm archipelago? 

“T have come home to rest,” Miss Gar- 
bo answered firmly to the first question, 
adding, “that is, if there is rest for a 
restless soul.” To most of the other 
queries, she vouchsafed only a cryptic 
“nerhaps” or “I don’t know.” 

She waxed really eloquent, however, 
when one reporter asked if she did not 
dislike publicity, impertinent cameras 
and persistent reporters. 

“T should think so,’ she said em- 
phatically. Then she went on to relate 
that the dark glasses and the cape over 
her head in which she was reported to 
have arrived in New York were inven- 
tions of the same gentlemen who “have 
made me make misstatements about 
the essence of love, analyzing Goethe 
and my early life. The truth is that 
I have never written a word for any 
publication, although many words have 
appeared under my name.” 

Later, she motored away from Goth- 
enburg in a sports roadster driven by 
her brother, and her vacation was de- 
clared officially begun. And, such is 
the understanding and sympathy of the 
Swedish people for one who comes to 
their country seeking privacy that 
having greeted her, they turned to 
other things and let her enjoy her holi- 
day in peace. 

It was well-known thet she was stay- 
ing in the Province of Warmland, home 
of the writer, Selma Lagerlof, with her 
friend, Mimi Pollack, a Swedish actress 
who was a fellow student at the Royal 
Academy in Stockholm, but the sight- 
seers kept away. Meantime, Mimi’s 
husky husband constituted himself 
Greta’s bodyguard to make sure that 
her seclusion should not be invaded. 

This brings us by a simple and nat- 
ural route to an explanation of Greta 
Jiouvisa Gustaffson that apparently 


has never occurred to any except the 
Swedish mind. Americans somehow 
find the desire of a star for privacy 
entirely unique. They can never quite 
believe in it—suspect her of posing, of 
trying a new publicity stunt. 

The Swedish attitude toward Miss 
Garbo and her career is well illustrated 
by the story of Einar Widbeck, the 
Stockholm barber for whom the star 
worked in her first little-girl job. 

When the Garbo picture, ‘The Rise 
and Fall of Susan Lennox,” opened at 
the Metropole Cinema in London, offi- 
cials of the theater took a leaf from the 
book of their American cousins and de- 
cided upon what they thought would be 
a wonderful publicity stunt. They cabled 
Einar and invited him to fly over at 
their expense to be present at the open- 
ing. The barber got the cable, read it 
thoughtfully and—declined to go. He 
feared it wouldn’t be respectful to Miss 
Garbo and her art! 

Probably the star wouldn’t have 
minded if he had gone. She is not in 
the least ashamed of the early poverty 
which caused her to take a perfectly 
respectable job in a perfectly respect- 
able barber shop. 

And whatever else it is, the source 
of her desire for privacy is not high- 
hattedness. Garbo is friendliness itself 
to those she likes and she likes many 
people of all classes and kinds—but 
usually only when she has made their 
acquaintance of her own volition. 

Not long ago, while riding in the 
park—this was in California—she en- 
ccuntered a group of visiting Swedish 
cavalrymen, hailed them and rode along 
for a while talking amiably. 

Returning from that other visit to 
Sweden, she struck up a boat friend- 
ship with the wife of the Swedish avia- 
tor, Einar Lundborg. The last of the 
voyage she said to Mrs. Lundborg, a 
simple, kindly Swedish woman, “To- 
night I shall be sitting alone in my 
hotel room, for I don’t know a soul in 
New York. I think I shall feel like 
throwing myself from the window!” 

She knew she would be lonely but 
apparently it never occurred to her 
that anyone of hundreds or even thou- 
sands would have been proud to have 
her as a guest that night. Or perhaps 
it did occur to her but failed to change 
her feeling since all these hundreds 
would have been “strangers” in her 
sense of the word. 

I knew a woman who was once the 
star’s next door neighbor in California. 

“Although I have seen Miss Garbo 


run and hide behind a tree when a- 


group of strangers approached, in our 
infrequent encounters I found her to 
be friendly and charming,” this woman 
told me. “As a matter of fact, once or 
twice we leaned on the back fence and 
discussed rose bugs and fertilizer. I 
think she realized that I had no desire 
either to pry or spy and so she was 
willing to come more than half-way in 
neighborliness. She is not in the least 
unfriendly—she just feels strange in 
crowds.” : 

In her own country, I imagine, Greta 
does not feel strange, even in a crowd. 
Her people understand her as we per- 
haps never shall. But we feel a sense 
of part ownership, for, in return for 
the pleasure she has given us, we have 
made her what she is today—a rich and 
successful woman. 
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sit in chairs, watching the play of 
numbers on the big blackboard. 

The floor indicators above the eleva- 
tor doors begin to dance up and down 
with the growing activity. An in- 
dicator pauses at the figure—one; and 
an elevator deposits its conglomeration 
of movie celebrities, business execu- 
tives, a Hollywood extra girl . . and 
several stray tourists with wandering 
eyes. 

The little extra girl goes direct to 
the clerk’s desk—and with indignation 
demands to know why she is denied 
telephone service. The clerk, with a 
note of sarcasm in his voice, reminds 
her that it is the manager’s orders 
to lock 205 unless the bill is paid by 
noon. She isn’t so indignant now. She 
says she’ll have the money—somehow. 
And ends up by borrowing a nickel 
from the clerk so that she may make 
a phone call. From one of the private 
telephone -booths she ealls “Central 
Casting” and when they answer merely 
gives her name. No, there isn’t any- 
thing for her today. 


URING a busy day dozens of mo- 

tion-picture stars appear on the 
mezzanine. One finds all sorts of ac- 
tivities here. A  dentist’s office, a 
theatrical agency, an art gallery, a 
brid~e club, a motion-picture trade 
paper, a public stenographer and no- 
tary, the offices of the hotel executives, 
and the official rooms of Hollywood’s 
famous Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. 

Let’s look into each one of these 
places and see what is going on. 

In Leo Morrison’s office we find Violet 
Heming, Leo Carillo and John Wayne 
waiting to see their manager. In the 
private office Mr. Morrison is talking 
to Chic Sale. From behind the most 
stunning modernistic desk in Holly- 
wood he manages the professional des- 
tinies of many of the cinema city’s 
headliners, Frank Fay, Mae Clarke 
and George Brent are others guided 
by his decision. The little extra girl 
from the lobby comes up and makes 
another attempt to see Mr. Morrison. 
The secretary curtly tells her that 
“Mr. Morrison doesn’t handle extras— 
only established players.” The extra 
girl insists that she must see him. The 
secretary, to get rid of her, promises 
to see what she can do, and asks her 
to call again tomorrow. Of course 
tomorrow the answer will be the same. 

During the day, when the Academy 
rooms are not in use for the busi- 
ness of the organization they are 
profitably turned into a rehearsal hall 
for outgoing vaudeville acts. Fifi 


Dorsay, Dorothy Mackaill and Roscoe. 


Arbuckle all went into training here 
for their road tours. 

At the other end of the mezzanine 
hall, close to the executive offices, Miss 
Florence Kelley has her desk. She is 
the ‘Flaemmchen’ of Hollywood’s Grand 
Hotel. Her signature has appeared 
on more contracts and important docu- 
ments, involving millions of dollars, 
than probably any other notary in 
Hollywood. What she knows about 
the secrets of the town where the talk- 
ies are made could fill a book the size 
of Webster’s dictionary. Many per- 

(Please turn to page 112) 
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sonal and strictly confidential letters 
are dictated to her; the contents of 
which she would not reveal for all of 
Hollywood’s gold. And yet, some day 
in the far distant future she plans to 
write a sensational book on her ex- 
periences in Hollywood’s Grand Hotel; 
a book like Vicki Baum’s—only it will 
be true; every word of it. The many 
dramas and comedies, in which she 
has played such a small part, will find 
peace at last on the printed page. 


IGH noon. And the lobby buzzes 

with activity. The place swarms 
with Hollywood’s elite. A well-known 
sereen star is throwing a farewell party 
for herself in the Florentine room. 
The following morning she is off for 
Europe. Almost everyone of promi- 
nence, who is not working that after- 
noon, has been invited. 

Una Merkel of the famous southern 
accent enters the lobby looking for 
someone. Her eyes stray... and at 
last they light upon the lady she is 
seeking. Together, she and the fan 
magazine writer retreat to the mez- 
zanine, where it is quieter, and one can 
tell the story of his love life without 
danger of eavesdropping. F . Nils 
Asther strides in through the revolvy- 
ing doors. . He goes to the desk 
to pick up his mail. . . 

The Blossom room festivities begin for 
the evening. Henry Halstead’s orches- 
tra is tuning up. The tables are begin- 
ning to fill. Justine Johnstone, who 
used to be Douglas Fairbanks’ leading 
lady, is going to dance in a few mo- 
ments with her partner. Laura La 
Plante and her husband, Bill Sieter, 
arrive with a party of friends. Helen 
Twelvetrees and her husband are 
shown to a reserved table. The Harry 
Careys come down to a late dinner. 

Fatigued to the point of screaming 
the little extra girl is once more in 


the telephone booth, trying’ to reach 
the supervisor at his apartment. This 
time she has borrowed a nickel from 
one of the elevator boys. Through the 
glass window of the telephone booth 
she suddenly discovers the supervisor 
escorting a brunette actress from the 
New York stage, into the hotel lobby. 
They are both in evening dress, and 
from all appearances headed for the 
Blossom room. The little extra girl 
puts the receiver back on the hook as 
she fights back her tears. A _ well- 
dressed, middle-aged man in the next 
booth discovers her despondency, and 
questions her. She tells him that the 
only thing the matter with her is that 
she is hungry. He invites her up to 
room 909, promising to have all the 
food she can eat inside of fifteen min- 
utes. She says she’ll meet him there. 

The clock chimes in the lobby are 
singing their song of just another mid- 
night. The telephone wires begin to 
get busy. . 

“Good evening . . . Roosevelt. ... 
Hold the line please. I’ll have Miss La 
Plante paged in the Blossom room. 


Hello . . . Office. . . . Six bottles of 
ginger ale to 813. 5 OCR, bie 
right away. .. . Good evening . . 
Roosevelt. . . . I don’t think there is 


anyone in 702 . I'll try. Hello 

. Mr. Jones? That party is calling 
again. . .’. He wants to talk to his 
wife. . . . Hello . .. I’m sorry sir, 
but no one answers in 702.... Justa 
moment please ... I'll ring again. 
. . . Hello. . . Mr. Jones you’d better 
talk to this man. He says he’s coming 
over with a gun! .. . Hello. ..Wm 
sorry 702 still doesn’t answer. 


to attend the Academy’s meeting on 
Hollywood morals. . . 
sir. It’s hot enough for me right here. 
Don’t ring 909 again tonight? . .. Yes 
sir... . Good evening, .. . Roosevelt... .” 


New Pictures You Should 
See—and Why 


(Continued from page 68) 


ERRY-GO-ROUND” — (Univer- 

sal)—Is not to be a talkie ver- 
sion of the old Von Stroheim master- 
piece. It is a picture of modern life 
directed by Edward Cahn. 

Universal has borrowed Eric Linden 
from RKO to play opposite Sydney Fox. 
Linden has the role of a young man who 
becomes involved in some crooked poli- 
tical machinations. Sydney Fox is the 
girl who saves him from the clutches 


_ of the crooks. 


Miss Fox and Linden are supported 
by Tully Marshall, George Meeker and 
Thomas Jackson. 


OCK-A-BY E”—(RKO)—This new 

Constance Bennett picture is be- 

ing made from the play by Lucia 

Bronder and is under the direction of 
George Fitzmaurice. 

RKO has reached over the fence to 
its neighbor, Paramount, and borrowed 
Phillips Holmes; Paul Lukas is also to 
appear with their star. Laura Hope 
Crews is to be seen in one of the sup- 
porting roles. 
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Bennett’s portrayal will be that of 
a famous actress, a woman with a frus- 
trated mother complex who consequent- 


ly devotes much of her time to play- || 


ing with dolls. 


ONGO”— 
remember 
the picture starring the late Lon 
Chaney. Chaney’s picture was an adap- 


tation of the play “Kongo,” by Chester || 


de Vonde and Killbourne Gordon. 


Director William Cowan has in his || 
cast Walter Huston, Lupe Velez, Vir- | 
Mitchell |} 
Lewis and C. Henry Gordon. All those | 
and more (not to mention the inevi- | 
table ape, the’ constant companion of |jf 


ginia Bruce, Conrad Nagel, 


Huston). 


Huston’s make-up is one that has |) 
Sears cover al- | 
most his entire face and his features . 


proved rather painful. 


are pulled out of shape so that he is 
almost unrecognizable. 


HE PHANTOM PRESIDENT”’— 


(Paramount)—is a musical bur- | 


. Mr. | 
Jones left word at the desk he was going | 


. The same to you, | 


(MGM)—Every fan will | 
“West of Zanzibar,” | 
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New Pictures You 


Should See—and 
Why 


lesque, in which George M. Cohan re- 
turns to the screen after an absence 
of more than sixteen years. It was in 
1916 when he appeared in three of his 
own plays which were produced in ten 
weeks’ time. It was then he contracted 
“kleig eyes” which have to some extent, 
troubled him ever since. 

Under the direction of Norman 
Taurog, Cohan has in his support, 
Claudette Colbert and the well-known 
scene stealer, Jimmy Durante. 


“-7SHE BITTER TEA OF GENERAL 

YEN” — (Columbia) — Barbara 
Stanwyck and Nils Asther are in the 
principal roles for a story of war-torn 
China. A story taken from the book by 
Grace Zaring Stone. 

Stanwyck and Asther are supported 
by Lucien Littlefield, Gavin Gordon and 
Helen Jerome Eddy, under the direction 
of Frank Capra. 


“H42 CHECK GIRL”—(Fox)—Is 
from the novel by Rian James 
a nde the direction of Sidney Lan- 
eld. 

Ben Lyon and Sally Eilers are in the 
principal rédles with Ginger Rogers, 
Arthur Pierson and Monroe Owsley in 
their support. 

It’s the story of a hat check girl, 
Sally Eilers, fighting for the life of 
her wealthy boy-friend, Ben Lyon, who 
has been falsely charged with murder. 


a HE ALL AMERICAN”—(Univer- 

sal)—This is the first time an All 
America Team has been anything but 
a group of pictures on the front page 
of your sports section. 

All Americans of the past two sea- 
sons have been gathered together, 
twenty-three in all, and are under the 
direction of Russell Mack, the man who 
directed “The Spirit of Notre Dame.” 

Dick Arlen and Andy Devine have 
the principal roles. Devine is the boy 
who got his first real break in the Notre 
Dame picture. 

The exteriors are all being made at 
the Loyola University field not far 
from the studio. 


iH HE HONEST FINDER’—(Para- 
mount)—Ernst Lubitsch is direct- 
ing a cast headed by Miriam Hopkins, 
Kay Francis, Herbert Marshall, Charlie 
Ruggles and Edward Everett Horton. 
It’s a crook picture with Marshall 
and Hopkins playing the meanie 
crooks who cannot resist picking up 
trinkets belonging to other people. 
The picture will boast a very elabo- 
rate Venetian hotel set with a Venice 
canal at the front door. 


“T AM A FUGITIVE FROM A CHAIN 
GANG” — (Warner Brothers) — 

Mervyn LeRoy is directing this picture 

based on a novel by Robert HE. Burns. 

Paul Muni, who gave such a splendid 
performance in “Scarface,” is supported 
by Helen Vinson, Preston Foster and 
Sally Blane. 

The story concerns an innocent man 
who is sentenced to several years’ hard 
labor on a chain gang and how he is 
ultimately soured on humans in general 
as a result, 
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Hollywood Bandwagon 


ND don’t ever bet Walter Morosco 
d he ean’t take off his shirt without 
removing his coat. He can! 

MONG other things you’ should 
L know is the fact that Karen Mor- 
ley never wears hats except in mo- 
tion pictures. 


ARPO MARX has purchased that 
dog he was dog-catching in 
“Horse Feathers.” 
the Norman 


HE new addition to 


Taurog family is named Patricia 
Ann Taurog—and we thought surely 
they would call the baby Skippy. 

ID you ever know that Cecil De 

Mille, as vice-president of a Los 


Angeles bank, is the only motion pic- 
ture person ever to sign United States 
currency? 


HEY had an awful time making 

June Clyde sit still while a bee 
erawled over her face. The scene was 
essential to the plot and had to be 
done. June says she still gets goose- 
flesh when she as much as thinks of 
it—and do you blame her? 


E are told that Tom Brown’s fa- 

vorite indoor sport is fudge-mak- 
ing. You may send that to Mr. Ripley, 
if you wish. 


AT O’BRIEN is just Irish enough 

to be bull-headed now and then. He 
recently refused to have a double do 
some wing-walking for him during the 
filming of an aerial thriller. When he 
came down, his director told him it was 
one of the most hazardous stunts he 
had ever seen an actor do, of his own 
free will, and then remarked that Pat’s 
face seemed a bit pale. “It must be the 
paint off the fuselage,” explained Pat, 
heroically. 


Tae Duesenberg of Gary Cooper’s 
is painted a boudoir yellow and 
blue. And all the Kings’ horses and all 
the Kings’ men can’t make Gary 
change the color of that flaming char- 
iot. 


OEL McCREA, has gone western in 

a big way. He has acquired a cow 
pony with all the trappings. It’s 
enough to make any caballero green 
with envy. 


ECENTLY, both Aileen Pringle 

and Barbara Stanwyck, celebrated 
their birthdays on the set at the studio. 
Which is something the production 
crew always enjoys. Cake and every- 
thing! 


ICHARD DIX on the Radio lot, 

thought there was _ something 
wrong with his eyes or his mind—and 
he couldn’t decide which! Right by 
his dressing room window went a livid 
green police dog! ... “Believe it or 
not!—It was GREEN!” said Dix, 
with a grin. 

He rushed from his dressing room 
determined to either seek a doctor or 
verify his feeling senses—and sure 
enough, calmly trotting down the lot, 
was the green police dog! 

Later he found out this was a prehis- 
toric wolf or something used in Radio’s 
thrill picture, “Kong.” 


” 
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(Continued from page 17) 


B= BE DANIELS is having a hectic 
time trying to change her hair with 
every role. 

She fought savagely to keep her own 


brunette tresses for “The Silver Dol- 
lar,” but lost! She had to be a blonde 
and that was that! 
Now, for “The Radio Girl,’ she is 


permitted to wear her own colored hair. 

“They seem to think it is quite as 
easy to change the color of your hair 
as it is to change your clothes,” said 
Bebe in disgust. 


ALKING to the pug-nosed, freckle- 
faced Ray Cooke who has been play- 
ing in the “Torchy” comedies for two 
years, he told me Norma Shearer, 
Billie Dove, Jacqueline Logan, Dorothy 
Mackaill and Clara Bow once played 
leads in the “Torchy” comedies. 
C. C. Burr has made these “Torchy” 
comedies for seventeen consecutive 


years. Johnny Hines started his pic- 
ture career playing “Torchy” and is 
still at it. 


[es BOLES and Irene Dunne both 
studied under the same voice teacher 
in Hollywood. 

They did not discover this fact until 
they played together in “Back Street,” 
when they both sang in the foreign ver- 
sion. The English version had no 
songs. 


The candid camera has caught Claudette 
Colbert looking smarter than ever. 


HERE’S a gag here somewhere— 

try and find it! Alice Adair ended 
a long search for the most expressive 
pair of legs to be “shot” in “A Farewell 
to Arms.” She was a little extra girl 
until her legs walked her right into 
a leading role. 

Paramount sought long and indus- 
triously for the most expressive legs 
in Hollywood. Alice Adair had ’em! 
She plays an entire sequence in the 
picture in which only her legs show. 
... That’s a “farewell to arms” for 
Sure! ie O Chae 


ING CROSBY has made 1160 

straight theater appearances, 1250 
consecutive broadeasts, hundreds of 
records and a half dozen short and fea- 
ture pictures, all since he became so 
popular about two years ago! 


j Fp ee ROBINSON has worn twenty 
mustaches in different pictures, and 
not one of them has been his own home 


grown variety. Eddie sighs: 

“T’ve tried, and tried to grow one 
good enough for pictures—but I guess 
it just can’t be done!” 


ARLENE DIETRICH had iron 

bars put on all the windows of her 
home during the kidnaping scare in 
Hollywood. 

Now she finds the iron bars a dan- 
gerous fire hazard, for if a fire should 
take place the inmates of the house 
would be trapped. No fireman could 
get to them 

But Marlene spent three thousand 
dollars having those iron bars put in 
there and she hasn’t had her money’s 
worth yet! 

Now what’s the gal to do? 


RIC LINDEN is writing the diary 

of a Hollywood actor! . Itais 
soon to be published! 

Eric! . .. Eric! BE careful! 


OSCOE ATES is the lot clown over 
at Radio. He is always playing 
tricks on his fellow players. Julie 
Hayden, a new Radio find played with 
him in his last picture. She was de- 
termined to get even. 

Roscoe was flattered to a blush when 
Julie invited him to have lunch with 
her and a friend. When his salad ar- 
rived -he was in the midst of an anec- 
dote. ... He reached for his fork—and 
pulled ~ nothing happened. He 
pulled a bit harder, his salad came 
with the fork and dumped gracefully 
into his lap... 

Then Roscoe realized that his silver 
had been carefully sewed to the table- 
cloth! ... 


HE cast of “The Phantom of Crest- 
wood” had bets up between them- 
selves, all seventeen of them, as to 
which one of them committed the mur- 
er. 

They won’t even tell now who won 
and not a person in the case knew who 
committed the murder during the entire 
filming. Only the scenarist and the 
director knew up to the very ending 
of the picture. 

The scripts were given out without 
the ending and the Radio lot was a buzz 
of interest and guesses as to just who 
did the killing! 


HARLES BICKFORD is appearing 

in Hollywood these days with a 
broad, happy grin. He has played his 
first purely romantic role in “Vanity 
Street” for Columbia. 

“And what do you think?” 
chortles Charlie. “I was the peace- 
maker. They were fighting all around 
me—and J was the one to say, 
‘Naughty!’ . . Can you believe it? 
It’s the very first time Hollywood has 
given me a chance to appear in a pic- 
ture as purely romantic’ interest!” 

Watch his smoke, girls, this man 
Bickford has what it takes! 


JAS OAKIE says if making-up is 
the best fun to be had when in 
love, the average modern miss should 
be in her glory! And—as for that old 
family slogan “Kiss and make-up,” that 
applies literally to every petting party 
off or on the screen, these days . . 
“Tt’s a cinch if they kiss, they’ll have 
to make-up!” says Jack! 
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